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MR. GLADSTONE.* 


My Lord Mayor, Ladies and Gentle- 
men, I will begin by repeating what I 
have already said elsewhere, that to- 
day, at all events, I shall not speak to 
you, if you allow me to speak to you, 
in the language or the temper or the 
spirit of political party. You will not 
hear from me this afternoon, I hope, 
anything of the language of party or 
of heat or of violence. And it would 
be a most inappropriate occasion even 


supposing that were my disposition, . 


because Mr. Gladstone, after all, not 
until he was 50 years old, until he had 
been a quarter of a century in public 
life, did he finally sever himself from 
that party with which Manchester to- 
day is associated. He sat, I believe, with 
70 Cabinet colleagues—I think a larger 
number of Cabinet colleagues than any 
Minister of his time, excepting Lord 
Lansdowne and Lord Palmerston. He 
stood with the Duke of Wellington on 
the one hand—a great soldier—and he 
stood on the other hand with the great 
man whose noble statue you have in 
your square here—John Bright—the 
great apostle of peace. Therefore, let 
us on this occasion, at all events, enjoy 
something of the peace and equity of 
history. 


* Address by Mr. John Morley, M.P., at Man- 
shester, October 23, 1901, at the unveiling of a 
bronze statue of Mr. Gladstone. 


To say that in that long space of public 
life Mr. Gladstonenever made a mistake, 
that he never took a mistaken step, 
would be to claim for him that he was 
something more than human, and I for 
one do not think any present here of 
those who were most attached to him 
by faithful and affectionate remem- 
brance would claim: any such immacu- 
late position for him. But I would 
only say this—that any detraction, if 
anybody is in the mind to detract, any 
detraction from the greatness of Mr. 
Gladstone is a slur upon our country- 
men, because, surely, for a whole gen- 
eration or more he sailed on a full 
flood-tide of popularity in this country 
which I feel pretty sure has never 
been equalled for so long a period by 
any great leader of either party. Not 
only was he on the flood-tide of popu- 
larity, he was clothed with substantial 
power and authority for all those years, 
and therefore if anybody is inclined 
to offer criticism upon his career do let 
him remember that immense central 
fact. Mr. Gladstone was one of the 
men who rise from time to time in the 
world, a rare class of men, sometimes 
a great ruler, sometimes an heroic sol- 
dier, sometimes a revolutionary poet, 
sometimes a mighty Churchman— 
whether you call him a Bossuet or a 
Luther—who sweep like’ some new 
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planet into the skies and fascinate and 
absorb the attention of their age. That 
was what Mr. Gladstone was. There 
are some heroes who sacrifice them- 
selves to other people. There are 
others, great on the page of history, 
who sacrifice other people to them- 
selves. Mr. Gladstone was, blessedly 
for us, of the former class, but mark 
this—his popularity was not limited 
to his own country. When his course 
was run and the closing days had ar- 
rived, we may apply to him the noble 
words of Wordsworth to Scott:—‘“‘The 
might of the whole world’s good wishes 
in noble richness of blessings and 
prayer went forth on his behalf.” Italy 
did not forget the friend who had 
fought for her as a Power in the days 
of the Disunion and her servitude. 
Greece knew her friend, her benefac- 
tor. These forlorn communities in the 
Balkan Peninsula had struggled for 
ages till they came into some dawning 
light of freedom, and they owed their 
debt to the most unselfish, the most 
vigorous, the noblest of their defenders, 


and, in short, I was struck at the time , 


with the phrase used by an American 
writer who said, “In the day that Mr. 
Gladstone died the world had lost its 
greatest citizen.” 

Gentlemen, I suppose you do not 
know, most of you, that Mr. Gladstone 
once had the honorable ambition of 
being a member of Parliament for 
Manchester. In the year 1837 he was 
brought forward as a most promising 
young statesman of the Tory party. He 
was then 28 years old. The Liberals 
of the day denounced him as a bigot and 
I do not know what. You who in Man- 
chester have to-day, after immense ac- 
clamation, set up a statue oz him, then 
sent him to the bottom of the poll with 
a majority of many hundreds against 
him. I only mention that as showing 
what chances and changes there are 
in our mortal life. I think you are 
very fortunate, if I may say so, in the 
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statue. I have not had time since the 
unveiling to take more than a super- 
ficial glance at it; but I think the artist 
may be congratulated, and that you 
may be congratulated upon possessing 
the result of his art, and congratulated 
upon his having caught an extremely 
characteristic pose and gesture of this 
great and famous man. The same 
distinguished sculptor, with the splen- 
did impartiality of art, is, I believe, the 
sculptor of the figure of Mr. Glad- 
stone’s lifelong opponent, Lord Bea- 
consfield. I am bound to say when I 
pass daily before that statue of Lord 
Beaconsfield in front of Westminster 
Abbey that, though I do not sympa- 
thize with all that the statue repre- 
sents, I do feel that it is a very impres- 
sive representation of a very important 
and great figure. I think that this 
which you will now have in Manches- 
ter is also impressive, and is certainly 
in a great commercial city of this kind 
not unimportant. Of course you know 
very well that neither bronze nor mar- 
ble can reproduce in the statue of Mr. 
Gladstone the enchantment of periods 
exquisite in their balance and their 
modulation. It can barely reproduce 
the energy of attitude and gesture, the 
swift blaze of the eye, the ‘flashing 
glance, the stern wrath of the prophet, 
the irony, the mockery, the ease of the 
finished orator. That cannot all be re- 
produced. Still less can any statues 
reproduce what those of us who had 
the honor and privilege of knowing him 
and of working with him were aware 
of—the consideration, the affection, the 
recognition which he always extended 
to those who, as he thought, served 
great causes. 

I am not going to waste your time 
to-day in comparing Mr. Gladstone 
with his comrades. They talk of Mr. 
Gladstone compared with Burke. 
Burke made two great speeches upon 
the war in America. He made those 
two great speeches, one of them against 
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the coercion of unwilling colonies, and 
those two speeches together make a 
perfect manual of civil wisdom. I was 
looking at them the other day, and I 
think each one of those speeches would 
have taken more than between four 
and five hours to deliver. I have been 
in the House of Commons a good many 
years—I think I have been in exactly 
the same number of years as your ad- 
mirable representative who sits here, 
Sir William Houldsworth—but I do not 
believe that, if speeches like those two 
immortal speeches were made, 50 men 
—not even Sir William and I—would 
perhaps sit them out. Geatlemen, I 
would say this. I doubt whether in 
our whole Parliamentary history there 
has ever been an orator who exhibited 
the same high level of supreme oratori- 
cal excellence in so many kinds. I do 
not care whether you seek the secret 
of oratory in argumentative power, 
whether you seek it in clean, close-cut, 
sure-footed exposition of a very diffi- 
cult and entangled business, or whether 
you look for a fervid and intense ap- 
peal to the highest emotions that can 
warm the human heart, or the deepest 
principles that can enlighten political 
reason, or whether you seek the utter- 
ance of a man borne onward by some 
mighty rushing wind and strenuous 
effort to serve some high purpose of 
persuasion or act—I will undertake to 
say that upon whichever of those four 
kinds of oratory you may choose to 
dwell, I may boldly undertake to say 
that in each of those several kinds and 
varieties I will find a master example 
in the speeches of the great and fa- 
mous man whom we have met here to- 
day to commemorate. He, as an ora- 
tor, had nothing in common with the 
glittering purple platitudes of Ana- 
charsis Klootz, or of an orator of the 
American race. In an early notebook 
he quoted for his own guidance a sen- 
tence of Cicero, that no man can at- 
tain the glory of eloquence without the 
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very highest—of what? Of zeal, of 
toil, of constancy, of knowledge. I 
remember once talking to Mr. Glad- 
stone about how to make speeches. 
He had a poor learner, but he told me 
of serious preparations that he made, 
and then he said:—‘‘As for the words— 
well, the words come.” That does not 
happen to all of us. But this is the 
point. His speeches, in spite of all 
the decorations—the rhetorical decora- 
tions—are saturated, as every sensible 
political speech ought to be saturated, 
in matter and practice. Apart from 
the extraordinary intellectual powers, 
apart from the glow of his moral gen- 
ius, apart from these incomparable 
physical gifts, which seemed to incase 
the soul of fire in a frame of pliant 
steel, he was a great orator in the only 
sense in which it is worth while for 
any man ever to talk to anybody or any 
great audience, because he was always 
engaged on some practical object, some 
great piece of persuasion, or some great 
act. He was a great orator, because 
having these gifts, having hopes and 
thoughts about his country and about 
good causes, he was a most prodigious 
and indefatigable worker, and second- 
ly, and even more important, because 
of the tenacity and force of his will. 
Talk of Mr. Gladstone as a worker! 
While I speak with all respect, he 
would have been a match for any one 
of you Manchester gentlemen, in your 
own warehouses, and factories, and 
mills, and banks, just as he was a 
match for the ablest officials at the 
Treasury in the strict, laborious, accu- 
rate methods of business. No drudg- 
ing city clerk in Manchester had more 
of the virtues of the counting-house. 
Nobody who has not worked at close 
quarters with Mr. Gladstone at fram- 
ing great Bills, knows or can realize 
his searching exploration of details, 
the intensity and concentration of his 
scrutiny of facts, figures and argu- 
ments, his mastery of clauses, sub- 
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clauses and provisoes, his imperial com- 
mand over the minutiz even of a 
schedule, and yet, while he was all 
this, he was a shining instance of the 
maxim that “great thoughts come from 
the heart.” I should keep you here all 
the afternoon if I were to attempt to 
go through all the landmarks of that 
career, or to retrace to you the leading 
idea of that potent genius. We cer- 
tainly may say of him what he said 
of Sir Robert Peel, whose statue he 
unveiled at Peel-park in the fifties. He 
said that Sir Robert Peel thoroughly 
understood the working of our noble 
Constitution, and appreciated and 
sounded to the very depths the oldest 
popular assembly in the world. No- 
body would deny that the same pane- 
gyric which Mr. Gladstone paid to Sir 
Robert Peel is amply due to Mr. Glad- 
stone himself. He did not take the 
House of Commons languidly. He re- 
garded the honor and power of the 
House of Commons as one of the great 
bulwarks of English liberty and good 
government in England. He honored 
the House of Commons and he taught 
the House of Commons to honor itself. 
A great idol of Mr. Gladstone, Bishop 
Butler, taught wisely of the danger of 
over-great refinement, of going beyond 
the plain, obvious facts and appear- 
ances of things, and there is no doubt 
that sometimes you may find an over- 
refining in Mr. Gladstone in words, an 
excess of qualifying propositions, and 
so on. I really do not think there is 
anybody to whom that particular qual- 
ity is less sympathetic than it is to the 
very humble individual who is now 
addressing you; but I will say, on the 
other hand, if you remember how care- 
lessness in words, .how slovenly con- 
fusion in the name of the same thing 
or matter, the habit of taking as mat- 
ter of positive proof what 1s only pos- 
sible or barely probable, when I think 
of all the mischief and folly wrought 
in the world by those loose habits of 
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mind which are almost as much the 
master vice of the head as selfishness 
is the master vice of the heart, I de- 
clare I am inclined, in spite of occa- 
sional mutiny, to think we may well 
forgive Mr. Gladstone for what passed 
for sophistry and subtlety, but which 
was in truth a scruple of conscience. 
I came upon a sentence the other 
day from an old friend of mine, Pro- 
fessor Huxley, and he said—he was no 
great friend of Mr. Gladstone—“Here 
is a man with the greatest intellect in 
Europe, and yet he debases it by sim- 
ply following majorities and _ the 
crowd.” I know it is sometimes said 
that this great statesman was a mere 
mirror of the passing impulses, the nu- 
merous intellectual confusions of the 
public mind—that he had nothing but 
a sort of clever pilot’s eye for winds 
and currents, and the rising of the tide 
to the height which would float him 
and his cargo over the bar. I submit 
to you that that was the exact opposite 
of the truth. What he thought was 
that the statesman’s gifts consisted 
in insight into the facts of a particular 
era, disclosing the existence of mate- 
rial for forming public opinion and 
directing public opinion to a given end, 
and I will undertake to say that every 
one of his great achievements—aye, and 
even his last great attempt at an 
achievement—that in every one of those 
great causes he formed, or endeavored 
to form and create, the great public 
opinion upon which he knew he de- 
pended. I will take a case which ought 
to interest you citizens of Manchester. 
He began the greater stage of his ca- 
reer by the Budget of 1853, which re- 
vealed to the country that it possessed 
a man with a great comprehension of 
the substantial interests and the grow- 
ing concerns of trade and commerce. 
It was a mere accident that he was 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. People 
shook their heads at the idea of trust- 
ing the money of the country to a man 
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who was a theologian and a Puseyite. 
They comforted themselves by remem- 
bering that, after all, his predecessor, 
Mr. Disraeli, had been a brilliant nov- 
elist, and Mr. Disraeli, with excellent 
irony, on the day after he took the Ex- 
chequer, said he observed Consols had 
not gone down by a single sixteenth. I 
may add that when the novelist had 
been tried and the theologian had been 
tried they fell back upon the editor of 
a review and the author of a book on 
the astrology of the ancients. Well, 
gentlemen, what did Mr. Gladstone do 
on this occasion? Did he run about 
feeling the pulse of popular opinion? 
No; he grappled with the facts with 
infinite genius and labor—and recollect 
with Mr. Gladstone half his genius was 
labor—he built up a vast plan, and he 
carried that plan to the Cabinet. The 
Cabinet were against him. Almost to 
a man they warned him that the House 
of Commons would be against him, 
The officials of the Treasury told him 
the Bank would be against him, 
that a great press of interests would 
be against him, but, like the intrepid 
and sinewy athlete that he always was, 
he stood to his guns. He converted 
the Cabinet. He persuaded the House 
of Commons, vanquished the Bank and 
the hostile interests, and, in the words 
of one of his successors, whom Sir W. 
Houldsworth and I well knew and 
liked (Sir Stafford Northcote), he did 
all those things, and he changed and 
turned for many years to come the 
current of public opinion with that 
force which was too powerful for any 
mind to resist. Do not let it be said, 
then, that Mr. Gladstone was a man 
who always followed the flowing tide. 
I may take another case. I only men- 
tion it as being interesting to me for 
various reasons. It is the case of the 
Irish land legislation, and this was in 
my judgment, the most gigantic, the 
most complex, the most deep-reaching 
of his legislative achievements. The 


transformation of land tenure is al- 
ways the most difficult of processes in 
all countries, and this revolution in the 
relations between the man who tilled 
the soil and the man who drew the 
rent was effected, not with the flowing 
tide; it was effected against the igno- 
rance of this country, against the preju- 
dice of this country, and against the 
standing prejudice of both branches 
of the Legislature, who were steeped 
in the deepest doctrine of contract. You 
remember the events in the seventies. 
I will not for a moment trespass on 
controversial ground, but you will re- 
member that there was a great discus- 
sion, and for good reason, as to what 
was the policy of this country in re- 
spect to the Christian races on the 
Balkan Peninsula. Some of you may 
remember a very fine figure of 
Mr. Gladstone’s on that point. He 
said these Christian races stand- 
ing between Turkey and Europe 
were like a shelving beach which re- 
strained the waves. A beach, it is 
true, is beaten by the waves; it is laid 
desolate; it produces nothing. It be- 
came nothing but a mass of shingle 
and rock and almost useless seaweed, 
but it is a peace behind which culti- 
vated earth can spread and escape the 
incoming tide; and such he said was 
the resistance to the Turk of Bulga- 
rians, Servians and Greeks. Well, in 
the great enterprise of his life in the 
seventies he made an opinion which 
eventually guided the policy of the 
country and which had such a great 
effect for the good of the world. One 
more point I will refer to. He misread 
the Civil War in America which saved 
the American Union and prevented the 
horrid curse of the great slave power 
from growing up on American soil. He 
misread it in common with nearly all 
the leading statesmen of the time and 
most of the leading influences of the 
time not in Lancashire. But if upon 
that one occasion he fell into error, do 
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let us remember that no man was 
more ready to admit how grievous the 
error had been, and I will say this, 
that he made the noblest reparation 
that any statesman has ever made for 
a rash word by a healing deed when he 
made the Geneva Arbitration. Then 
with regard to the Alabama Dispute 
Arbitration, it quenched the fires of 
animosity between the same race on 
two sides of the Atlantic, and it in- 
augurated the first substantial and 
zveat precedent for the substitution of 
reason for force and something else 
for the deadly, but not altogether 
avoidable, arbitrament of the sword. 
ig Mr. Gladstone had done nothing else 
in the long period of time during which 
he wielded practically supreme power 
in this country—if he had done nothing 
else but that, he would have deserved 
a statue of bronze or marble or fine 
gold in every city of the Empire. 

It is said that he cared for nothing 
but pounds, shillings and pence. Well, 
I have seen no signs whatever in the 
time during which I have been on this 
planet down to to-day, that there is 
much chance of any statesman persuad- 
ing his country that pounds, shillings 
and pence do not matter. I only say 
this, that when people say he is no pa- 
triot that is only said to pass the time 
away. Even in a case which he had 
so much at heart as the Alabama arbi- 
tration, at the moment of a certain 
exaggeration of the American demand 
Mr. Gladstone did not shrink. He said: 
“These are demands which no nation 
with a spark of spirit left will submit 
to, even at the point of death.” There 
could not be a more gross misconcep- 
tion than to suppose that Mr. Gladstone 
was in any way weak or indifferent 
to the great interests of his own coun- 
try. Here is a passage which I always 
like to read myself. It speaks of this 
great Empire which has hed committed 
to it a trust and a function. Mr. Glad- 
stone said:— “I feel when I speak of 
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that trust and function words fail me. 
I cannot tell you what I think of the 
nobleness of the inheritance that has 
descended upon us, of the sacredness 
of the duty of maintaining it. It is 
part of my being, of my flesh and blood, 
of my heart and soul—for those things 
I have labored from my youth, through 
iny manhood, until my hairs are gray.” 
But do you remember the grand pas- 
sage in which he challenges and de- 
fies the doctrine that the analogies of 
ancient Rome were safe or fitting 
guides for this country. He was for— 
and I think all will agree he was for— 
an iron fidelity to public engagement, 
a stern regard for public law which is 
the legitimate defence for small com- 
munities against the great and power- 
ful. That was his view of the way in 
which he should maintain the interests 
of the kingdom. There was one other 
element in maintaining our great heri- 
tage, and I think you would not forgive 
me if in this metropolis, which I have 
known ever since I was born—for I 
was born here—if in this metropolis of 
a region which is marvellous for its 
industry and for its wealth—this centre 
of one of the most wonderful aggre- 
gates of population that the world has 
ever seen—you would not forgive me 
if I were to say not a word of Mr. 
Gladstone’s dealing with national 
finance, one of the main causes of all 
this prosperity and of all this wealth. 
His policy was quite simple. and, be- 
cause it was so simple, people said it 
was not original. It was that we 
would maintain our prosperity and our 
wealth by relieving and stimulating 
industry, by keeping the financial cred- 
it of the country high, by lessening 
the load of old debts, by husbanding 
resources, by keeping a vigilant eye on 
outgoings. Once he handed over the 
Exchequer to Mr. Childers, and he said 
to Mr. Childers, “You will make a bet- 
ter Finance Minister than I am, be- 
cause”’—this was in 1882—“a Finance 
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Minister’s eyes should always be rang- 
ing freely and vigilantly over the whole 
area of great establishments, over pub- 
lic services for the purpose of improve- 
ment and good husbandry.” That was 
one of his main ideas of maintaining 
our inheritance. The word “improve- 
ment” reminds me of this. I had the 
happiness to know Mr. John Stuart 
Mill—of whom Mr. Gladstone said that 
he was the saint of rationalism, and 
of whom I think he also said that he 
had the most open mind of his gener- 
ation. Now Mr. Mill used to say to 
us, who sometimes in those days were 
not such good Gladstonians as we after- 
wards became, “If ever there was a 
statesman in whom the spirit of im- 
provement is ingrained and of whose 
career as a Minister the characteristic 
feature has been to seek out the things 
which required or admitted of improve- 
ment instead of waiting to be 
pressed or driven to do them, Mr. 
Gladstone deserves that honor.” Of 
course we know that every Minister 
proposes, and sincerely proposes, to 
place the advancement of the public in 
the forefront of all his schemes and 
operations; but some of you, perhaps, 
have never been in Whitehall. The 
shades of the prison-house of White- 
hall soon close round the infancy of the 
reformer. Interest, sympathy, even 
the milk of human kindness interposes 
when the stern reformer comes to car- 
ry out his projects. Mr. Gladstone 
was not open even to the in- 
fluence of the milk of human 
kindness. In those matters he 
swept away from the first day of his 
administration the whole body of par- 
tialities, prejudices and affections. The 
public was with him, and that was 
the beginning and the end, whether it 
concerned a great revolution, a great 
commercial policy, or some small 
scheme in one of the departments of 
the Civil Service. Think of what it is, 
you gentlemen of business, you Mem- 
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bers of the City Council of Manchester, 
think what it is to have a man for so 
many years, as Mr. Gladstone was, in 
possession of a supreme control of pub- 
lic authority with a sort of driving 
power of his own, which, so far as I 
know, has seldom or never been 
equalled by any of our great Ministers 
who have been at the head of the ad- 
ministration of this country—a man so 
imbued with the interests of the public, 
with the necessity for improvement, 
with the necessity for thrift and for 
vigilance. When all his exploits are 
measured and sifted and weighed, I am 
not at all sure but that in the first rank 
of them, perhaps in the first place in 
the first rank, would be placed that 
tradition that he started in our Civil 
Service a vigilant attention to the 
public interest as the master considera- 
tion, and we owe to him in no small 
degree the purity and the efficiency of 
that great Civil Service upon which so 
much of the welfare of the nation de- 
pends. 

I am really merciless, my Lord May- 
or, but only a moment or two more. 
No man I have ever known was so slow 
to pronounce verdicts upon his fellow- 
creatures, and no man I have ever 
known had the broad, rational spirit of 
charity so much alive. Few men can 
have been so true to their conception 
of duty, a power, as he described it, 
almost co-extensive with the action of 
our intelligence that goes with us 
where we will and only leaves us with 
the life and light. No man so hated 
and despised moral cowardice and the 
faint heart. No life was ever less left 
to the shaping of haphazard. In small 
affairs or great, in public affairs or 
private, he acted from premeditated 
reasons and trusted nothing to chance, 
nothing te the casual stars, and within 
the widest range of the spirit of the 
word, he abhorred a gambler. There 
is no example in our history of such a 
vigorous progress in mental life. His 
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beginnings, as he has left on record, 
were exceedingly narrow. They were, 
as he said, “concentrated”—I hope I 
shall not be misunderstood—‘“in the 
Chureh understood in the narrowest 
fashion, and at the end”’—I think at 
this time a very narrow end—“perhaps 
the most marked characteristic of my 
mental life was its breadth of feeling 
in respect of the number and greatness 
of the national masses with whom I 
came into contact.” Time would fail 
me to speak of him as a scholar, and 
mine is not the tongue to speak of him 
as a theologian or a divine. I would 
only remark that so far as scholarship 
goes he was no mere studious reader 
of books to relieve mental anxiety or 
slake the thirst of library curiosity. 
Ready with him was habitual com- 
munion with the master spirits of man- 
kind, a vivid and nourishing part of 
each day’s life. No doubt something 
was left out in the wide circle of his 
interests. Natural science in all its 
speculations and extensions, increase 
of scientific truth, extension of scien- 
tific methods—all that, no doubt, con- 


stitutes the central activities, the 
intellectual activites of England 
and Europe during the last 40 


years of his life—to all that he was not 
entirely opened. I remember going 
with him one Sunday afternoon to pay 
a visit to Mr. Darwin. It was in the 
seventies, and as I came away I felt 
that no impression had reached him; 
that that intellectual, modest, single- 
minded, low-browed lover of truth, 
the searcher of the secrets of nature, 
had made no impression on Mr. Glad- 
stone’s mind, though he had seen one 
who from his Kentish hill-top was shak- 
ing the world. But the omission of 
scientific interest was made up for. 
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Mr. Gladstone. 


The thought with which he rose in the 
morning and went to rest at night was 
of the universe as a sublime moral 
theatre on which the Omnipotent 
Dramaturgist used kingdoms and rul- 
ers, laws and politics, to exhibit a sov- 
ereign purpose for good, to light up 
what I may call the prose cf politics 
with a ray from the Diviner Mind. 
This exalted his ephemeral discourses 
into a sort of visible relation to the 
counsels of all time. I came on a let- 
ter the other day where somebody 
wrote to him and said—and the words 
were true—“You have so lived and 
wrought that you have kept the soul 
alive in England.”” When he died Lord 
Salisbury said of him that he was a 
great Christian. Yes, and I would add 
that he was not a Christian for noth- 
ing. I think he must often have used 
to himself the language of Words- 
worth:—“Earth is sick and heaven is 
weary of the hollow words that States 
and kingdoms utter when they talk of 
truth and justice.” He, at all events, 
in face of all the demands of practical 
politics, did his best to bring those 
considerations of truth and justice into 
the minds and hearts of his country- 
men. He was a great teacher. Be- 
sides being a statesman, besides being 
a patriot, besides being a magnificent 
orator, besides being a scholar, he 
was a great moral teacher. His lan- 
guage would not be mine, but I do say 
that Mr. Gladstone, when he saw the 
nations going on a wrong path, saw 
high in the heavens the flash of the up- 
lifted sword and the gleam of the arm 
of the avenging angel. Gentlemen, I 
thank you for listening to me, and I 
hope you will feel that it is a good 
thing for us to praise the great men 
and the fathers that begat us. 
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IN MODERN SPAIN. 


IlL.—Tue WomEN oF SPAIN. 


There are some countries, one is in- 
clined to assert, peculiarly apt to pro- 
duce fine men, others peculiarly apt to 
produce fine women. That this is so 
on the physical side every traveller and 
tourist familiar with several countries 
has had occasion to observe. It is so 
also on the mental side. I have else- 
where pointed out when investigating 
the genius of Great Britain, that while 
the men of Scotland have contributed 
more than their share to the sum of 
British intellectual achievement, and 
the men of Ireland less, as regards 
women the case is reversed, and the 
women of Ireland have contributed 
more than the women of Scotland. 

At the present day, at all events, it 
is difficult not to feel that the women 
of Spain, alike on the physical side and 
in intelligence, are on the average dis- 
tinctly superior to the men. I say 
“at the present day,” for there is no 
reason to believe that this was always 
so. In the past the men of Spain have 
been distinguished by the most bril- 
liant and militant personal qualities, 
equally great in the arts of peace and 
of war, not seldom in both at once. In 
the Spanish men of to-day, however, it 
is usually difficult to recognize the 
splendid and restless activities of their 
forefathers. There is often a certain 
air of lassitude about them, of exhaus- 
tion, and they tend to be undersized.* 
And these characteristics are mostly 
reflected in the comparative absence 
of brilliant adventurers or highly en- 


2 Bven in the Seville and in Valencia, where 
the tallest men are found, the average height 
is a little below 5 ft, 6 in., which is nearly two 
inches less than the English average. 

2 This writer has lately stated in a powerful 
manner the arguments which tend to show that 
war permanently deprives a nation of manhood, 


dowed personalities among the men of 
modern Spain when compared with 
the men of the great ages of Spain. 
Spain still produces industrious men; 
the Catalans are distinguished for their 
commercial activities, the Galicians 
for their patient laboriousness in man- 
ual work; but these are not exactly the 
qualities by which Spain once gained 
her chief renown. It cannot be said 
that this must be set down to “degen- 
eration,” for then it would affect the 
feminine half of the race; but the wom- 
en are full of energy and vigor even 
to advanced age; the Spaniards also 
are certainly a healthy people, and 
centenarians are by no means rare. 
While the problem is somewhat com- 
plicated, it is difficult not to feel that 
we must appeal to selection for its ex- 
planation. Everything has happened 
that could happen to kill out the virile, 
militant, independent elements of Span- 
ish manhood. War alone, if sufficiently 
prolonged and severe, suffices to de- 
plete a people of its most vigorous 
stocks. “The war-like nation of to- 
day,” says President Jordan, “is the 
decadent nation of to-morrow.” The 
martial ardor and success of the Span- 
iards lasted for more than a thousand 
years; it was only at very great cost 
that the Romans subued the Iberians, 
and down to the sixteenth century the 
Spaniards were great soldiers; but the 
struggle in the Netherlands against the 
Dutch finally wasted their energies, 
and when at Rocroy, in the middle of 


that it is a people bred through long ages of 
peace which attains heroil and es in war, 
and that the warlike spirit tends t> kill out it- 
self and to produce a nation of weaklings. (‘The 
Blood of the Nation,"” “‘Popular Science Month- 
ly," May and June, 1901.) 
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the seventeenth century, the Spanish 
infantry that had been counted the fin- 
est in Europe went down before the 
French, the military splendor of Spain 
finally vanished. 

It is not war alone, however that has 
tended to crush Spain’s manhood; the 
Inquisition, an institution in every way 
alien to the spirit of the race and only 
established—by Spaniards indeed—with 
great difficulty, killed, banished and 
drove out all the varied, vigorous and 
independent stocks on the intellectual 
side, just as war had on the militant 
side. And a third great cause of the 
depletion of manhood was the vast 
colonial empire “on which the sun 
never set.” All the ardent adventurers, 
in search of gold or fame or eager to 
convert the heathen, rushed to the new 
world and made the old world poorer. 
When Ferdinand and Isabella con- 
quered Granada, almost at the same 
moment that the Inquisition succeeded 
in establishing itself and that Colum- 
bus returned from his great expedition, 
Spain, seemed about to reach the sum- 
mit of her worldly glory, but at the 
same time she was preparing to plunge 
into an abyss. 

So it is that, as some one has said, 
the history of Spain may be summed 
up in a single ancient sentence: ‘This 
is Castile, she makes men and wastes 
them.” But the women of Spain have 
not thus been wasted; war, persecution 
and emigration have never borne heay- 
ily on them; there has been no power- 
ful weeding out of the best here. And 
it seems to me that we might explain 
the fine qualities of Spanish women to- 
day by supposing that, while the stocks 
that specially tend to produce fine men 
have been killed out, the stocks that 
specially tend to produce fine women 
have not been subjected to this terrible 


process. 
Whether or no this is so, and even 


if I am somewhat unjust to the physi- 
cal and intellectual qualities of modern 
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Spanish men, the distinguished quali- 
ties of Spanish women can scarce- 
ly be questioned. Their beauty 
and grace are a theme for rhap- 
sody to every tourist. And if we 
disregard the ordinary tourist we find 
that a scientific anthropologist like 
Mantegazza—who has travelled far and 
wide and who regards the study of 
beauty as one of the anthropologist’s 
most serious duties—reaches the con- 
clusion that the most beautiful women, 
whether in the old world or the new, 
are those of Spanish and of British 
race, and that the finest Spanish wom- 
en and the finest English women are the 
most perfectly beautiful types that the 
world can show; it is certainly a con- 
clusion that an English lover of Spain 
need not feel called upon to question. 

If any one can be found to question 
the beauty of Spanish women he should 
go to the Feria at Seville. This is 
especially a woman’s festival, and the 
beautiful women of Andalusia, and, 
indeed, of Spain generally, crowd to 
Seville for the three days during which 
it is held. If the foreign visitor to 
the Prado de San Sebastian at this 
time has ever before in his life dny- 
where seen so many beautiful women 
beautifully dressed he may count him- 
self happy. The national costumes of 
Spain may be dying out, but on such 
an occasion as this the shawl and the 
mantilla are universal, and in Seville, 
at all events, the Andalusian woman 
betrays little desire to seek for new 
fashions from Paris. It is fortunate, 
for a Spanish woman in a Parisian cos- 
tume is nearly always badly dressed, 
while in her native costume her dis- 
tinction is perfect. In the Sevillian 
temperament, as I have elsewhere re- 
marked, the aristocratic and the demo- 
cratic are united; this is reflected in 
the costume. Its simplicity, the uni- 
versal love it reveals for black—a color 
so admirably fitted to emphasize beau- 
ty and grace—introduce a note of dis- 























tinction which is equally within reach 
of poor and rich. It is often difficult 
for an uninitiated stranger at a first 
glance to guess the social class of the 
woman he meets. 

The typical young Sevillian woman 
of the people builds her hair up into 
a little fortress with combs at the top 
of her head—in a way that is substan- 
tially the same as that practised by the 
women in this part of Spain two thou- 
sand years ago and described by Strabo 
—and she adorns it with a carnation 
or a rose. She wears a shawl, as, in- 
deed, all Spanish women do, but the 
Sevillian woman is distinguished by 
the manner of wearing it; she folds it 
in oblong, not triangular, shape, so 
that it lies straight across the back 
and hangs over each arm; this method 
requires a little more skill than the tri- 
angular method, but, so worn, the 
shawl becomes a more expressive gar- 
nent and adds a distinction to the wear- 
er. The Feria is a marvellous display 
of beautiful and various shawls—which 
are often, even when belonging to the 
poor, very costly—and they are nearly 
always worn in this way. There are, 
indeed, exceptions to this rule; some 
of the small and more elaborate Manila 
shawls cannot thus be worn, and the 
old women also wear the shawl cross- 
wise with a point hanging down, and 
at the same time do their hair at the 
back and not at the top of the head. 
The peculiar erection of the hair at the 
top of the head, the flowers that adorn 
it, and the method of wearing the 
shawl, are a kind of coquettish war- 
paint, the appanage of youth and vigor; 
and to me, at all events, there is a 
certain pathos and air of resignation 
in the return to the cross-wise method 
with its inelegant tail lying motionless- 
ly down the back. 

This method, however, becomes 
more frequent as we leave Seville in 
any direction, even at Cordova, and 
still more so at Granada. When we 
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reach Aragon a totally different type 
of costume prevails, a severely prim 
type—well suited to the graver, more 
austere type of feminine beauty pre- 
vailing here—with little or no bright 
color, one white flower alone perhaps 
being worn in the hair, which is done 
at the back and brought close down 
over the temples, while an abundance 
of white petticoats are worn, simulat- 
ing a crinoline. The plain, dark shawl 
is worn cross-wise down the back, and 
instead of being loudly striped the 
stockings are more usually black; alto- 
gether in this extreme sobriety the 
visage and costume of Aragonese wom- 
en are absolutely unlike the brilliant, 
stately Andalusians, and, to English 
eyes at all events, present a quaint, 
old-fashioned air singularly resembling 
the women of the early Victorian era. 

Charming as is the costume of the 
most typical Spanish woman—the 
Sevillana—that charm is merely the 
expression of the physical personality 
it clothes. It is certainly true that the 
element of solemn ritual which runs 
through everything Spanish has its part 
in the women’s dress also, and that the 
contrast, especially among the middle 
class, between the Spanish woman in 
the almost oriental seclusion of her 
own house and the same woman when 
abroad in the streets is often consid- 
erable. But there is a proud, almost 
self-conscious, absence of artifice in a 
Spanish woman’s dress; in Seville, at 
all events, it is strictly expressive of 
the woman it covers. The mantilla 
is in this respect truly characteristic; 
it is the type of the garment—more 
common in the east than in the west— 
which is itself meaningless and ex- 
pressionless, gaining all its meaning 
and expression through its enhance- 
ment of the special qualities of the 
wearer. 

The Spanish woman is commonly 
spoken of as a small brunette of sal- 
low or “olive’’ complexion. Such are, 
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indeed, frequently found in Spain, as 
also in Italy and France, and this de- 
scription is far from defining precisely 
the woman of Spain. From an Eng- 
lish point of view Spanish women are, 
on the average, not tall but of fair 
medium height,* with small but well- 
shaped and vigorous hands and feet. 
They are sometimes slender when 
young, but bust and hips are generally 
well developed. As they approach mid- 
dle age they frequently become very 
stout; this tendency seems to me spe- 
cially marked in Catalonia, but is fairly 
evident everywhere; a type is thus pro- 
duced to which Spaniards themselves 
apply the term jamona, a ham; but this 
tendency by no means always involves 
any considerable loss of agility. In 
old age, when this excessive stoutness 
is no longer so pronounced, the women 
are often singularly vigorous and ac- 
tive. 

It was discovered some fifty years 
ago by Duchenne of Boulogne—and the 
observation has since been confirmed— 
that the conformation of the Spanish 
woman’s back is somewhat unusual; 
the lower part of the spine is more 
eurved than is generaily the case, and 
the pelvis is set at a slightly different 
angle, the condition thus produced 
somewhat simulating, though in a 
much more beautiful manner, that 
found in the so-called Hottentot Venus. 
The same condition has recently been 
discovered among the Kabyles and 
other peoples of white Hamitic stock 
in North Africa. It is probably in some 
degree to this anatomical peculiarity 
that we must attribute something of 


3 The average height of Spanish men for the 
whole of the country is 5 ft. 4 1-2 in., which is 
about the same as the average height of Welsh- 
men and the men of Somerset and Gloucester. 
The inhabitants of the Mediterranean side of 
Spain—the region with which I am best acquaint- 
ed—are, however, above the average for Spain 
generally. According to Oloriz, the average 
height of Spanish women generally is but a little 
over five feet, which is three inches shorter than 
the average height of English women; but this 
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the special character of the Spanish 
woman’s way of walking. This gait 
is sometimes that which one sees in 
Rome among women from the Alban 
hills, and also in some parts of Ireland 
—anywhere, in fact, where women are 
accustomed to bear burdens on their 
heads*—and is the erect, dignified car- 
riage, with restrained movement, of a 
priestess who is bearing the sacred ves- 
sels. At the same time, the walk of 
Spanish women, while not lacking in 
proud, human dignity, has in it some- 
thing of the gracious quality of a feline 
animal, whose whole body is alive and 
in restrained movement, yet without 
any restless or meaningless excess of 
movement. A beautiful walk seems 
to mark all the races which have pro- 
duced a fine type of womanly beauty, 
and the fact that it is comparatively 
rare in England and America arouses 
some misgiving as to the claim of our 
women to stand in quite the first rank 
of beauty; the Spanish woman, like the 
Virgilian goddess, is known by her 
walk. 

Perhaps an even rarer accomplish- 
ment than that of walking well is that 
of sitting well. Whether or not, as 
is possible, the Spanish woman is here 
again aided by her anatomical charac- 
teristics, she certainly knows how to 
sit. A typical Sevillian woman of the 
people—sitting squarely in an attitude 
of calm and easy, yet not languid, re- 
pose, her knees slightly separated, her 
hands resting on her thighs—seems to 
assume instinctively, as a friend once 
remarked to me, the hieratic pose of a 
Byzantine Madonna. 


is certainly too low for Seville which contains al- 
most or quite the tallest people in Spain. 

* Among the very ingenious and elaborate gym- 
nastic systems which have been invented for the 
benefit or the torment of civilized women this 
method has no place, probably because it is too 
simple to afford a living to its professors. But 
it is an excellent method, not only of ensuring a 
beautiful distinction cf carriage, but of impart- 
ing tonicity and control to a large number of 
muscles throughout the body. 














The special features of the Spanish 
woman’s face that have always aroused 
admiration are her eyes and her com- 
plexion; in these respects she is uni- 
versally considered to excel the women 
of other countries. The face varies 
greatly in outline; not seldom it is 
straight in the classic manner, with 
beautiful brows; the lower part of the 
face, though often as beautiful as could 
be desired, is the part most liable to 
be unsatisfactory; it may become some- 
what coarse and thick. The nose also 
is sometimes defective; there seems, 
indeed, to be a peculiar tendency to ar- 
rest of development in the Spanish 
nose. Spanish men sometimes have 
the smallest and most rudimentary 
noses in Europe, and the women, 
though without this undignified ten- 
dency, show with considerable fre- 
quency what we commonly call the 
Wellington nose. The hair, also, though 
often considered a special beauty of 
the Spanish women, does not, to me 
at least, stand in the first rank of her 
charms; it is not comparable, for In- 
stance, to the beautiful and abundant 
hair which one sees so often among 
Polish women in the streets of War- 
saw. The Spanish woman’s hair, in 
the south (it is not so in the northwest), 
is usually lacking in any tawny or au- 
burn tints, and it is too tightly dressed 
(often with the aid of oil of sweet al- 
monds) to be quite charming; but, 
with its prevailing tones of dull brown 
to deep black—with blue _ reflections 
rather than red—it supplies, at all 
events, a perfect background to the 
white or preferably red flower, the jas- 
mine or carnation, which furnishes 
the chief note of color to the Spanish 
woman’s attire. 

As to the eyes, which are not 
always “black” as they are com- 
monly supposed to be, it is doubt- 
less difficult to say anything 
that has not been said before. The 
complexion, however, is so interesting 
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a point that it can scarcely be passed 
over even at the risk of saying again 
what others may have already said. 
The Spanish complexion has sometimes 
been described as “sallow,” or, as Gau- 
tier more happily termed it, a “golden 
yellow.” But whether or not there is 
often so yellow an element in the 
Spanish complexion as these terms in- 
dicate, there can be little doubt that 
the Spanish skin is the most perfect 
in the world, and there is no need to 
hide it, as is so usual in Spain, by the 
unpleasant use of powder. The finest 
English complexion is incomparable, 
but it is a very delicate and transitory 
possession; take it into a hot, dry cli- 
mate, like that of Australia, and it is 
swiftly destroyed. But Spain is a very 
hot and very dry country, and even 
yet among the peasantry, who are con- 
stantly exposed to the weather without 
any sort of protection, one can nowhere 
see better complexions, sometimes even 
very fair; this skin seems to be not 
only of finer but also of firmer and 
more vital texture; it will not easily 
discolor; it seldom congests; it never 
freckles. Discussion has sometimes 
taken place as to the proportion of 
fair-complexioned women in Spain; it 
is certainly large, not only in the sea- 
port towns (there is always a tendency 
to blondness by the sea) but in Madrid 
and other inland centres. The propor- 
tion of notably fair-complexioned wom- 
en in Spain is decidedly larger than in 
the south of France, in Toulouse or at 
Arles. The northerner arriving in Spain 
for the first time and noting the pres- 
ence of a very dark type, much darker 
than can be found in France, is apt to 
overlook the more familiar fair type 
and so to receive a false impression. 
Over sixty years ago Gautier noted that 
blondes were common in Madrid; half 
a century later they seemed to Mr. 
Finck to be rare, and he contended 
that they are being displaced by bru- 
nettes. Dofia Emilia Pardo Bazan, the 
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distinguished Spanish novelist, writing 
at about the same time as Mr. Finck, 
expressed an entirely contrary opinion, 
remarking that what she considers the 
national type of beauty—the woman of 
middle height, slight yet rounded form, 
undulating movements, swift and 
graceful, black eyes, black hair and 
olive complexion—is slowly giving place 
to a fleshy blonde of the Rubens type. 
If one may venture to express an 
opinion in a matter concerning which 
such learned authorities differ, I should 
be inclined to say—in the absence of 
exact statistics—that there has really 
been no change. My own impressions 
to-day in Madrid correspond with tol- 
erable exactness to those of Gautier 
in the early part of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. Really blue eyes and very light 
hair are, indeed, rare (though not in 
the north of Spain); but light mixed 
eyes and medium brown hair are by no 
means rare, while quite fair complex- 
ions are common. 

Eyes and complexions are recognized 
traits of Spanish beauty, alike to na- 
tive and foreigner. There is another 
characteristic of the Spanish woman 
which I have never seen mentioned, 
but which seems to me very fundamen- 
tal, very significant of a special qual- 
ity of nervous texture. I refer to the 
comparative immobility of the face, 
the absence of unnecessary movement. 
The contrast in this respect with the 
face of the average English woman is 
considerable. If one walks through a 
crowded English city and looks at the 
women’s faces one notes that in very 
many, if not in most, cases the face is 
in constant meaningless movement, the 
forehead wrinkling, the eyes tremu: 
lous, the mouth twitching, the expres- 
sion suggesting obscure physiological 
distress; in the better-bred people the 
restless movement is less conspicuous, 
being replaced by an equally painful 
sense of artificial tension. But the 
Spanish woman exhibits the minimum 
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of this confused fluctuation of muscu- 
lar movement. Whether or not she is 
observed she is serene, motionless, self- 
possessed. Her face withstands your 
gaze, graciously indeed, but coolly and 
firmly as a marble statue. I have 
heard it said that the English face with 
its fleshy pinkness looks positively in- 
decent beside the finely-toned skin of 
the Spaniard, and one is almost tempt- 
ed to think that this complexion acts 
as a shield of which the northerner is 
deprived. It is doubtless because of 
this muscular control that to gaze on 
a woman in Spain is by no means an 
offensive act; it causes no embarrass- 
ment; it is a form of flattery well 
suited to a dignified, silent and intense 
race, and in Spanish poems and novels 
the mirada, this long gaze, plays an im- 
portant part. 

The adequate adjustment of nervous 
force to muscular movement is, in the 
best sense, a somewhat animal quality; 
it is the quality which gives animals, 
living in nature, their perfect grace. 
Iu Northern France, in England, in 
America, the influences of civilization 
lead to an excess of irritable nervous 
energy which is always overflowing, 
meaninglessly and therefore ungrace- 
fully and awkwardly, into all the mus- 
cular channels of the body. In this 
excess of restless, nervous energy the 
qualities of our modern, civilized tem- 
perament largely lie, and it is this 
probably more than anything else, 
which removes us so far from the Span- 
iard. The fundamental nature of the 
distinction is clearly as present to the 
Spanish as to the foreign mind. It is 
often a little surprising to the English- 
man to find that he is nearly always, in 
the first place, supposed to be a 
Frenchman, or, as I heard myself de- 
scribed by a more precise Spaniard, 
“that French or English gentleman.’” 
To the average Spaniard the difference 
is clearly small or none, and a party 
of Catalan ladies, with whom I once 








found myself travelling, brought out 
their small stock of French words in 
my honor, and sought to please me by 
saying what a fine place Paris must 
be. When, however, a few days later, 
I found myself once more in 
Paris, I realized that this con- 
fusion is not so absurd as at 
first it seems to us. I felt at once that 
I belonged to these people as I could 
not possibly belong to the Spaniards. 
The differences between Englishmen 
and northern Frenchmen are indeed 
very important, but they are slight 
differences, and to a Spaniard who is 
still immersed in a civilization retain- 
ing traditions of Moorish, medizval 
and still older origin, they may well 
seem to have scarcely any existence at 
all. : 
In connection with this special ner- 
vous quality of the Spanish woman, 
which seems to me so significant, I 
may refer to her general attitude to- 
wards men. In England, especially in 
any urban centre, if one observes a 
young woman, the ordinary young 
woman of the people, talking casually 
with a man in the street, one may 
usually note that though they are prob- 
ably speaking of the most indifferent 
subjects, her face is full of the con- 
sciousness of her sex; her whole ner- 
vous system is instinctively affected by 
the fact that she is a woman before a 
man. In France, though less naively 
expressed, the same tendency is still 
more emphatically present. But it is 
seldom obvious in the Spanish woman, 
whose manner towards a man, gra- 
cious as it may be, is always cool and 
self-possessed; she sees the man but is 
not embarrassingly conscious of the 
possible lover. Dofia Bazan remarks 
that it is a mistake to suppose that the 
Spanish woman possesses in a high 
degree what the French call “tempera- 
ment.” Probably she is right. No 


doubt there are great possibilities of 
passion in 


the Spanish woman—the 
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Spanish qualities of mysticism, ardor 
and tenacity would alone indicate this 
—and those possibilities not seldom 
lead to tragic results; but the very in- 
tensity of this disposition is opposed 
to emotional facility. All the Spanish 
traditions show that the women of 
this race require much wooing; a cer- 
tain chastity, corresponding to their 
extreme sobriety, seems to lie in the 
temperament of the people. 

Salillas, the Spanish sociologist, who 
has often discussed in an illuminative 
way the psychology of his own people, 
somewhere remarks that the Spanish 
woman is a tame savage. Such a gen- 
eralization contains as much truth as 
most epigrammatic attempts to reduce 
complex phenomena to simplicity. To 
me the typical Spanish woman seems 
to be specially marked by sweetness 
and strength. Just as the typical Ital- 
ian woman seems to suggest tender- 
hess and maternity, the typical Teu- 
tonic woman purity and reserve, so 
there is something in the Spanish wom- 
an at once singularly strong, indepen- 
dent, self-contained and at the same 
time wholesomely gracious and gentle. 

In popular representations the Span- 
ish woman is usually a brilliant and 
reckless creature, passionate but cruel, 
peculiarly adapted to occupy a place in 
novels and pictures, but on the reverse 
side, ignorant, bigoted, lazy and dirty. 
Merimée’s and Bizet’s “Carmen”—the 
cigarrera who slashes the face of an- 
other cigarrera and who possesses over 
men a maddening influence which she 
exerts to their ruin—crystallizes into 
a whole the more picturesque elements 
of this conception, and is doubtless 
largely responsible for its wide dissemi- 
nation. It is true that Merimée rep- 
resented his “Carmen” as more or less 
of a gypsy, but, as he was himself 
well aware, in many respects his Car- 
men was not and could not be a gypsy. 
Louys, again, in “La Femme e le Pan- 
tin,” has shown a picture of the bold 
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and bad Sevillian cigarrera, and repre- 
sents the tobacco factory itself in a 
somewhat appalling light, while Buae- 
deker speaks of it as an unpleasant 
and malodorous spot, which no one 
should visit for pleasure. Bearing this 
in mind, my own visit to the Fabrica, 
together with a small party, was 
planned not without some misgiving. 
So far, however, from being unpleas- 
ant, the Fabrica seemed to me one of 
the most delightful spots in this de- 
lightful city and one of the most pic- 
turesque. The work-rooms are vast 
chambers, supported by great piers 
and resembling cathedral crypts, airy, 
scarcely redolent even oftobacco, and 
occupied by girls and women, who have 
changed their out-door dresses, which 
hang all round the walls, but remain 
fully dressed in various costumes, and 
are so absorbed in their work that even 
the hum of conversation is scarcely 
heard and but few workers look up as 
the strangers pass. Every work-room 
has its duly decorated altar, and here 
and there one notes a beautiful carna- 
tion placed in water while its owner 
is at work. A more restful and charm- 
ing scene of labor, and one more typi- 
cally Spanish, it could not be possible 
te find. 

A few days after my visit to the Fab- 
rica the annual festival of the Sevil- 
lian cigarreras, the Kermesse, took place 
in the Eslava Gardens. Imagining 
that if I saw the cigarrera at play I 
might find that the conventional tradi- 
tions were more exact than appeared 
from the contemplation of the cigarrera 
at work I duly visited the Eslava Gar- 
dens. Nothing could be more remote 
from the Flemish conception of a 
Kermesse. It was really a kind of bazar, 
for the benefit of the workers, but quite 
free from the vulgarities of an Eng- 
lish bazar. Every stall was presided 


5I may remark that the cigarreras have strong 
political convictions, The recent marriage of 
the Infanta, the Princess of Asturias, was ex- 
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over by a group of shy, gracious, beau- 
tiful cigarreras—evidently the finest 
flowers of the factory—all dressed in 
their very best Andalusian attire. The 
Spaniard has none of the instincts of 
the commercial traveller, and I did not 
observe that one of the girls ever of- 
fered her wares for sale, or even ad- 
dressed a stranger at all, though the 
final results of the sale seem to have 
been considerable. On a stage a num- 
ber of the women were sitting in a 
semi-circle and dancing from time to 
time the characteristic sevillanas and 
other dances, in a simple, unaffected, 
often, it must be said, very amateurish 
way. So again I went away confirmed 
in my first impression. Clearly one 
was indeed far away here from the 
typical English factory girl, but one 
was scarcely less remote from the in- 
solent cigarrera of legend. 

If one distrusts one’s own impres- 
sions, it is interesting to see how the 
Spaniards themselves depict their 
women. Dofia Pardo Bazan, who is 
to some extent a disciple of the natu- 
ralistic methods of Zola, has chosen a 
cigarrera as the heroine of what is prob- 
ably her best novel, “La Tribuna.” Am- 
paro is, indeed, not only a cigarrera, 
but the daughter of a_ cigarrera, 
and having become a partisan of re- 
publican opinions through reading the 
newspapers, she takes a prominent 
local part in the movements of 1868, 
as a sort of tribune of the people, a 
woman “whose heart was softer than 
silk, who could not hurt a fly, and yet 
capable of demanding the one hundred 
thousand heads of those who live by 
sucking the blood of the people.’”* At 
the same time, however, she falls in 
love with a man of higher class than 
herself, who seduces her under promise 
of marriage, and, finally, as the revolu- 
tionary movement dies out Amparo is 
tremely unpopular in Spain, and when, in cele- 


bration of this event, theatre tickets were sent 
to the cigarreras they were returned. 
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left to become a mother, abandoned 
but not crushed. 

Amparo, notwithstanding her south- 
ern ardor and impetuosity, belongs to 
Corunna, to northern Spain, Dofia Ba- 
zan’s Own country. If, however, we 
turn to the novels of Valera, a writer 
of delicate art, who has especially de- 
voted himself to the delineation of the 
women of his own Andalusian land, 
we find the same qualities of energy, 
independence and courage—the firm re- 
solve to lead one’s own life and possess 
one’s own soul—that seems to me to 
mark Spanish women in an unusually 
high degree. “Juanita la Larga,”’ prob- 
ably Valera’s most detailed portrait, 
is, like Amparo, a girl of the people, 
with the same fundamental vigor and 
independence, though in this case unit- 
ed with the most solid common-sense 
and exerted exclusively within the 
sphere of her own personal everyday 
life. She is an illegitimate child, and 
as such looked down on, but by force 


of her personal qualities she wins the 
esteem and regard of all, and finally 
marries one of the chief persons in the 
village, a man much older than herself, 
whom she has slowly learnt to love and 


respect. Juanita’s vigor and solidity 
are as marked on the physical as on 
the mental side. At seventeen she 
could run like a deer, throw stones 
with such precision that she could kill 
sparrows, and leap on the back of the 
wildest colt or mule, to ride not astride 
but sideways; while, a little later, when 
the advances of a wealthy admirer be- 
came too aggressive, she was able to 
lay him dexterously on the floor and to 
render him henceforth her humble ser- 
vant. 

Spanish women are not highly edu- 
cated; a large proportion cannot even 
read or write. But there is, perhaps, 
no European country where one real- 
izes how little the famous three Rs 

*Since this was written I have noted that, 
more than a century ago, Casanova made the 
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really mean, A Spanish woman of the 
people who finds it a laborious task to 
write her own name, may yet show 
the finest tact and knowledge in all 
the essential matters of living. Dofia 
Bazan has remarked that the women 
are superior in intelligence to the men. 
She is alluding more especially to the 
upper classes, but the same is certainly 
true of the working classes.* It is 
probably among the lower middle class 
that the women appear to least advan- 
tage; lacking both the privileges of 
the better classes and the freedom of 
the lower classes, they are without op- 
portunities for work in the world, and 
are often reduced to a life of cloistered 
vacuity. It is true that education is 
open to women in Spain; the universi- 
ties are not closed to them; they may 
practise medicine. But the opportu- 
nities for work are few, and the an- 
cient semi-oriental traditions in favor 
of the secluded life of women still pre- 
vail. It requires great courage and 
resolution for a Spanish woman to 
strike out a path of her own. It is 
therefore all the more remarkable that 
women have played a prominent part 
in Spain, and have had the courage to 
face difficulties which are greater than 
elsewhere, like the late Dofia Concep- 
cion Arenal, the eminent philanthropist 
and social reformer, who adopted men’s 
garments in order to gain a university 
education, at that time not yet open 
to women. Again, the exploits of Am- 
paro in leading popular movements are 
strictly true to life. When I was in 
Barcelona, during the strike movements 
a few morths ago, it was remarked 
that an unknown work-girl appeared 
as the organizer and leader of the men 
on strike, encouraging the waverers, 
and bringing in new recruits, finally 
disappearing, still unknown, into the 
obscurity from which she had mysteri- 
ously emerged. 


same observation as to the superiority of Spanish 
women in intelligence. 
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It is noteworthy that in spite of the 
efforts of the Church, women have tak- 
en an enthusiastic share in the move- 
ments associated with “Electra.” Be- 
fore many years have passed there can 
be little doubt that the modern spirit 
will have permeated in some degree 
even conservative Spain. When the so- 
cial atmosphere has thus become more 
favorable we can scarcely doubt that 
Spanish women will play a notable 
part in directing the civilizing influ- 
ences of the twentieth century, a more 
prominent part, it may be, than the 
women of the other so-called Latin 


The Argosy. 
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countries. The very contrasts which 
they present in character to the women 
of the “Anglo-Saxon” race, who have 
played so large a part in the world, 
can only render their activities the 
more valuable. The reckless _self- 
abandonment often shown by the 
northern woman in the pursuit of im- 
personal ends, her tendency to unsex 
herself by imitating masculine meth- 
ods, are profoundly antagonistic to the 
temperament of the Spanish woman, 
whose energy and good sense are too 
solidly personal to be easily turned 
aside into artificially masculine lines. 
Havelock Ellis. 
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BY JEAN RAMEAU. 


BY. 
' 

The chateau of .:oulades, from which 
the deputy had come, was an ancient 
structure hidden in a forest. The for- 
est was on every side, and trees cut off 
the view. 

The chateau could only be reached 
by a small, winding road, which Mon- 
sieur Brion had recently laid out. This 
road, after many wild zigzags in the 
woods, ran into the highway at a great 
distance from the chateau. The whole 
forest belonged to Monsieur Brion. It 
was on high ground, and the steep 
slopes about it kept off stragglers. One 
seldom met any one except the house 
servants of the deputy or his stable 
boys. 

Into this forest Emile boldly ven- 
tured, the day after Palm Sunday. He 
also went there the next day, and the 


* Translated for The Living Age by Helen W. 
Pierson. 
Copyright by The Living Age Co. 


days following. It was a long tramp 
from his home. What was he seek- 
ing? Revenge! It was absolutely 
necessary that he should have a very 
striking revenge. “The insolent minx!” 
he grumbled. 

The insolent minx was Mademoiselle 
Florence, and his nostrils were inflated 
with a legitimate dislike, as he thought 
of her. “Monsieur Saigne-du-nez’—that 
was what the whole commune had 
nick-named him since that mem- 
orable Sunday. Him, the heir of Big- 
naon! 

He found this soubriquet ignomini- 
ous! Yes, certainly he must have rep- 
aration. And he remembered with 
wrath that Marie Catalan, the young 
girl, rich and charming, whom he se- 
cretly favored, had refused him a 
contredanse on account of that adven- 
ture. 

Yan, also, did not abate his anger. 
To gain the place and defeat the depu- 
ty did not suffice him. “What! wait 
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till the month of October to revenge 
myself? Never!” 

In fact, he had to confess that to dis- 
pute the election with Monsieur Brion 
was not to his taste. There ought to 
be a limit to everything, even to the 
humiliations one has to bear in life. 
“What!” thought Yan, “shall I go from 
village to village, pouring out electoral 
harangues like a beggar on the high- 
way? No—but I shall defeat him, 
nevertheless, with all my heart—in 
other ways.” And his poor old legs 
seemed to thrill with joy. 

In the meantime Emile tramped in 
the forest of Toulade. He often ap- 
proached the chateau, but he never 
dared to enter. He only met the stable 


boy. “She is hiding,” he thought; “she 
is afraid.” 

One day she suddenly appeared in 
front of the chateau—the demoiselle 
Florence. She was dressed in red. Oh! 

Emile had not time to hide behind 


the trunk of a tree. 

It must be admitted that she had a 
distinguished air. She was tall, though 
Yan had made little of her. She was 
tall and straight as a young birch tree. 
And her figure! Oh, it was a Parisian 
fashion-plate of a figure! And her 
face—not handsome—oh, no, downright 
ugly indeed! All white, with soft 
curves and enormous eyes. Truly her 
eyes were frightfully large! They 
were violet blue. 

“The most beautiful girl I have ever 
seen,” the schoolmaster had declared. 
But what did that old pedagogue know 
of such matters? 

Emile had a souvenir of this young 
person, a Suéde glove that she had 
dropped in the mélée at the church. 
Emile had not thrown this glove into 
the fire. Oh, no! He meant to return 
it to its owner sooner or later—after 
she had made reparation for that blow 
which he still seemed to feel on his 
face, after she had begged his pardon 
on her knees. 
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For in this style he pictured the 
scene. Yan had advised him to re- 
quire her to go on her knees in the 
presence of two witnesses if possible. 

But an opportunity of formulating 
thiseultimatum had never presented it- 
self. Emile felt his fury redoubled. 

One morning, just as he entered the 
forest, he met Marie Catalan, the rich 
young peasant. She looked rosy and 
well fed. With her hazel eyes, and 
pretty, dimpled hands, she made a 
great sensation among the young men 
of Salignacq. 

Emile did not bow to her. 

“He must be ill,” thought Yan, and 
he prudently advised him to go to bed 
for a day or two. He gave him pills, 
syrups and other choice medicines, till 
the young man fell ill in earnest. 

But he recovered suddenly when he 
heard that the deputy was going to 
leave. 

“What a deliverance!” he exclaimed. 

Yes! But the young lady was to re- 
main at the chateau with her aunt. 

“How tiresome!” said Emile. 

Nevertheless he resumed his excur- 
sions into the forest. He must have 
an explanation, cost what it might. 

One evening he met her—the daugh- 
ter of the deputy. She was walking 
alone, accompanied only by a Iittle 
black dog. She was dressed in red. 
Oh! 

But Emile was a courageous fellow. 
He did not make his escape. 

“Bonjour, Monsieur!’ 

What a disagreeable voice she had! 
It actually hurt the ears, like a gal- 
vanic battery. And what a burlesque 
accent like—“Zou, M’sieu!’ clipping the 
words. That was all that one heard. 

He replied bowing, and pronouncing 
each syllable in the long Gascon style— 
“Bong-jour, Ma-deu-moi-selleu!”’ 

She burst into laughter. Emile felt 
an impotent desire to do her an injury. 

But he controlled himself. “You 
ought to know, Mademoiselleu,” he 
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said, aggravating his accent, “that in 
spite of—in spite of—” He stopped to 
catch his breath. Something choked 
him. 

Then he said furiously, casting his 
eyes down: “Mademoiselle, I haye a 
glove of yours. I have had it a long 
time. I wish to return it. Here it is 
—here it—”’ He felt desperately in all 
his pockets. He could not find it. 

He took to flight at once—suddenly, 
with closed eyes, for fear of seeing the 
old trees of the forest writhing in de- 
rision. 

“Stop—this is strange,’ he said that 
night, when he was undressing. “This 
is where it was all the time!” He 
found it under his vest—the confound- 
ed thing—under his vest, and next to 
his heart! 

The following days Emile took his 
gun bravely and went boldly into the 
forest to hunt. He hoped that the 
servants mfht object, and that would 
give him the opportunity of meeting 
their mistress. 

But Mademoiselle Florence met him 
herself in the same place nearly every 
day, and at the same hour. And she 
never said a single disagreeable word. 
Really, it was discouraging. She did 
not look ugly to him any longer. But 
of course—one gets accustomed to any- 
thing. But she was always just as un- 
endurable. Her eyes were enough to 
hurt any one she looked at. And she 
always saluted him with, “Zou, 
M’sieu,” clipped off in Parisian style. 
“Bonjour, Mademoiselle,” Emile would 
respond. He was taking great care 
with his accent. At the same time he 
stupefied Yan by wearing a hat, leav- 
ing off his blouse and speaking French 
to his dogs. 

“But, unhappy one,” exclaimed the 
old man, “you are making real conces- 
sions.” 

‘Tre better to gain my ends, papa,” 
said Emile. 

The young peonle saw each other 
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every day. “Ah, to-day I made her 
feel my anger,’’ Emile would say when 
retiring. “I looked her straight in the 
eyes!’ 

Sometimes, when it rained, Florence 
did not go into the forest. Then Emile 
was sad. “I will be terrible to-mor- 
row!” he would decide. And the next 
day he would put a double fury in his 
glances and a greater roughness in his 
Gascon accent. “I hope you are well 
to-day, Mademoiselleu.” 

Of course she felt the hostility of 
that accent. The proof of that was 
that she did not laugh any more. 

Then he played all sorts of tricks on 
her. Once, while picking flowers in 
the forest, she had gathered, by Emile’s 
advice, a fragrant, thorny plant that 
tore her lace. “Oh, mademoiselle, you 
have not hurt yourself?” he cried in 
alarm. 

“Oh, not at all, Monsieur!” 

And he gave her false directions in 
the forest—where she could find mul- 
berries, and she would only find net- 
tles. She felt perfectly sure that 
Emile had a right to revenge himself, 
so she did not complain. And it seemed 
to him that the glances of those great 
violet eyes softened when she looked 
at him. 

“Oh, yes, you hope to disarm me,” 
Emile said to himself. “If you think 
it, you are mightily mistaken!” 

Sometimes she brought her aunt with 
her. No doubt on these days she feared 
that terrible explanation! 

But Emile, the malicious fellow, nev- 
er uttered the first word of it. 

One day she said to him, in a voice 
that trembled a little: “Do you know 
that we are going to leave Salignacq 
very soon?” 

“Ah, indeed!” 

“Yes. I must go to Paris to rejoin 
papa. We shall leave probably on the 
fifteenth of April.” 

Emile felt a strange commotion in 
his breast. “She is going,” he thought, 
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“without my realizing my revenge! Oh, 
that must not be!” 

A thousand projects passed through 
his brain. He would scoop out ditches 
in the path, and cut down trees to 
throw across the road. That would 
stop the carriage so she would lose her 
train, and serve her right! 

But first he would stop speaking to 
her when he met her. That would 
teach her a lesson. He met her alone 
and passed by haughtily without 
a word or bow—and she came no 
more! 

“She will escape me!” thought Emile. 
And he grew thin. This revenge ab- 
sorbed him wholly. In hig dreams he 
blew up the chateau of Toulade with 
dynamite. And he saw Mademoiselle 
Florence blown into small pieces. This 
grand nightmare made him weep—with 
joy! 

The fifteenth of April drew near. The 
country was enchanting. The trees 
were in full foliage, the meadows were 
starred with flowers. The amorous 
birds sang madrigals to the sun. 

Emile thought only of the departure 
of Mademoiselle Brion. He counted 
the days on his almanac—the days and 
the hours. “At last,” he said to him- 
self, his haggard eyes roving wildly 
about, “in twelve thousand, seven hun- 
dred and thirty-five minutes I shall be 
rid of her, at all events!” And tears 
came into his eyes! 
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“Yes, but first I swear that—I will 
stick to it—that revenge.” 

At last—there was only one day. 

“She goes the day after to-morrow,” 
he thought. I have it now! It will be 
a splendid revenge.” 

Mademoiselle Florence was to at- 
tend the fair at a small neighboring 
town. She was to ride on horseback 
with one servant to accompany her. 
She would certainly be late in return- 
ing. So that made things very simple. 
That evening, when the young girl and 
her servant arrived at Salignacg, Pou- 
toun could lie in wait for them in the 
forest, and by some pretence detain 
the domestic for a short time, so that 
Mademoiselle Florence would ride on 
alone to the chateau. 

Then, on the bough of a tree—a very 
high and knotty bough—directly in the 
path where she would have to ride, he 
would fix a mammoth head, a_ great 
squash carved like a face with three 
holes for mouth and eyes. He would 
put a lighted candle inside the head, 
which would send out appalling rays 
through these cavities. This would 
certainly frighten the young lady. He 
had often terrified the peasants with 
such things. This “devil’s-head” al- 
ways produced an extraordinary ef- 
fect. They did say that a seamstress 
in Belus had gone crazy at the sight 
of it. Thrilling with delight Emile 
prepared this frightful head. 


(To be continued.) 





SKETCHES IN A NORTHERN TOWN. 


In Milltown domestic service meets 
with little favor or respect as a career. 
Our young women have indeed but a 
mean opinion of it, and we think a good 
deal of our own opinions in Milltown! 
Some neighbors of ours over the Lan- 
eashire border have no doubt a trifle 


more of sublimity in their self-confi- 
dence, but this is only natural and be- 
coming, for are they not citizens of 
that splendid wilderness of chimneys 
and mean streets which represent one 
of the great centres of English indus- 
try? It is, moreover, our near metrop- 
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olis, admired and envied by the in- 
habitants of this small, hard-voiced 
town in the Northern Midlands, where 
the tall chimneys are reckoned only by 
insignificant dozens, and stand out 
against a background of sharp-edged, 
gray-green hills, whence the winds 
sweep the keen air untainted with 
chemicals or black fog into our nos- 
trils. 

So the daughters of Milltown swing 
free and loud-voiced out into the black 
winter mornings before six o'clock, 
when the professional ‘“knocker-up” 
has roused them from slumber by 
crashing on their window-panes with 
his long pole. When the bitter air 
strikes them in the face, more often 
crowned with a flimsy hat now than 
wrapped round by the warm shawl of 
their mothers’ wear, possibly a wistful 
thought may go astray towards the 
cook or the housemaid inside the closed 
houses, barely turning in their beds as 
yet to face the labors of their day. 
But breakfast will put fresh courage 
into these weaker vessels in another 
hour and a half, while the day will 
wear on amidst the cheerful uproar of 
machinery, and interchanged gossipings 
in easy tones, adjusted by long use to 
such an accompaniment, varied with 
wailing hymns in which somebody as- 
piring to contribute “a second” does 
so to his or her satisfaction by keeping 
at an interval of a third (more or less) 
below the tune all the time. And there 
are opportunities for flirtation too be- 
tween neighboring looms, with pretexts 
for messages or advice, if the manager 
or the elders are not too interfering. 
Finally, the crowning hour of the day 
approaches, after the mill is “loosed” 
and the “cottage-’ouse” is “sided up,” 
when the girl whose head has been a 
bristling forest of curling-pins all day 
will sail out along the narrow gas-lit 
street, where the same “lad” who has 
worked beside the chrysalis since the 
morning, probably meets the butterfly 
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in all her glory of stiff and wiry curls, 
gay hat and expensive apparel. Then, 
too, there are the many jaunts, the 
chapel tea-meetings, the dancing- 
classes and, in summer, the subscrip- 
tion drives in huge breaks out to some 
distant village, where in a rustic inn 
a sumptuous meal of tea, pork-pies and 
currant bread and butter awaits the 
party. 

The farm-laborer looks wistfully at 
these pleasure-makers. For him there 
is no half-holiday or day-long Sunday 
rest, with the recurrent hunger of the 
horses and the cattle to bring him back 
to his work-a-day world, year in and 
year out. Is it any wonder that in 
face of these delights, noisy but inno- 
cent enough, “th’ousework,” like the 
farm-work, in our part of the world is 
held in low esteem, and laborers are 
few for either harvest-field? 

If you must have local help, there- 
fore, strange experiences are likely to 
befall you. The pearl of price is, of 
course, engaged at least twenty-four 
deep, unless you have qualified for her 
service and approval by years of resi- 
dence and successful rivalry. If you 
have done so you will know better than 
to let your wants be noised abroad. 
For there are people left over who do 
not work at the mills, and the reasons 
are usually fairly obvious. But such 
mysteries are hidden at first from the 
stranger from “the South” (é.¢., any- 
where the wrong side of the Trent), 
and he, or rather she, generally buys 
her experience rather high. 

One morning Jones, the faithful cook 
who had followed our fortunes from 
“the South,” like a dolorous Ruth, 
came upstairs with an unwonted sim- 
per on her’ severely correct counte- 
nance, her spectacles set at a more 
than usually superior angle, and that 
dreadful language of prunes and prisms 
on her Cockney tongue. 

“I beg pardon, ’m, but might I hin- 
terrupt you to come down and see @ 
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person who is waiting in the back 
yard?” 

Now I know what “a person” means 
in that tone of voice; so I doggedly 
began another letter and said it would 
be a useless waste of my invaluable 
time. 

But Jones was not to be put off in 
that way. I might have known it 
would be shorter to give in at once. 
She cleared her throat genteelly and 
then she retired to the door, and held 
it open for me with the air of a re- 
spectful martyr. 

“Really, ’m, these people here do 
speak in such a hunheducated way I 
cannot hunderstand them at all. If 
you would not mind coming?” 

Who could have resisted the infer- 
ence? But to laugh was to be undone; 
so, of course, I had to go. 

A large form was standing in the 
doorway of the back kitchen, planted 
so solidly on its two feet it looked al- 
ready as if it grew there. The sight 
was not inspiriting. A loud voice sa- 
luted me cheerfully in that jerky, stac- 
ecato sing-song which marks the native 
of the Northern Midlands. 

“Good-day, Missus! A’ wur coomin’ 
oop t’ road, so a’ thowt as a’d luik in 
and tell yo’ as ’ow a’ woodna mind if 
a’ came and did a bit o’ work for thee 
now and again like.” 

“Oh, ’m, did you ever hear such hun- 
heducated talk! Oh, really, ’m!”’ mur- 
mured Jones behind me. Overcome 
by her feelings, she actually tittered 
and disappeared behind the round 
towel hanging on the scullery door. 

“What sort of work can you do?” I 
inquired, gazing with wonder at “the 
person” towering above me. A bat- 
tered hat decorated with the spines of 
what had been ostrich feathers adorned 
her head, the inevitable bristling array 
of curling-pins protruding from under 
the brim. The motley nature of the 
body and skirt, the frayed hems and 
cracking seams were only the familiar 
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uniform of the failure or the slattern 
of her class all over England; but 
surely that invariable halo of stiff 
curling-pins and the little shawl 
which fortunately supplemented the 
inadequate bodice, stretched to break- 
ing-point across that capacious chest, 
are peculiarly characteristic of our 
factory region. 

“Eh! For that, a’ can do ’most every- 
thing, and a’d a fancy to coom to 
th’ouse for a change!” bawled the candi- 
date, nodding with patronizing en- 
couragement towards the inner shrine 
of cook’s spotless and immaculate 
kitchen as she spoke. 

“I suppose you worked in the mills 
before, then?” 

“You’re just reet there! Scores 0’ 
mills a’ve worked in—yo’re mester’s 
amongst ’em—but a’ dunna just care 
for t’ mills, and a’ think downright 
po’rly o’ they meddlin’ managers, so 
a’ thowt a’d try how a’ like th’ouse- 
work for a change.” 

This was a touchingly artless “per- 
son.” It was, indeed, hardly fair to 
go further; and yet how could one help 
it? 

“I suppose you did not get on very 
well with mill-work?” 

“Well, it was this way—t’ managers 
is that nasty and interfering like yo’ 
canna do nothing but just i’ the very 
way they fancy it; and then if a body’s 
a bit late in the mornings— Well, nay, 
a’ canna do wi’ mill managers not at 
ony price, but a’ll coom round and do 
a bit o’ cleaning for thee—a’ doona 
mind if a’ steps in now,” she ex- 
claimed with rising enthusiasm, pre- 
paring to enter the sacred precincts. 

But it was plain to me that I should 
give as little satisfaction as the mill 
authorities had done, and I said so. 

“Well, well, maybe tha’s reet, and 
maybe not,” she answered, with judi- 
cial impartiality. “Anyway, us canna 
tell till us ’as tried.” 

“Thank you, but I think we will not 
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venture on the experiment,” I said, 
beginning to think of that letter for 
the early post again. 

She stood still doubtfully, surveying 
me with scornful tolerance, probably 
understanding nothing except that I 
must be in some way “soft” or “want- 
ing.” 

Then, “I might be washing they pots 
now,” she said, addressing herself to 
Jones with renewed spirit, and point- 
ing to the delicate china breakfast 
service which was awaiting attention 
in the wooden bowl inside the pantry 
window. 

Jones rose majestically to the occa- 
sion. She had been scandalized by the 
whole tone of the conversation, and 
now stepped forward to defend the 
china with her body. 

“No! no, indeed! You are a most 
himpertinent person! Did you not hear 
my mistress say she did not require 
you? I am surprised so hignorant a 
person should venture to offer them- 
selves for a gentleman’s ’ouse at all— 
good morning!” And she shut the door, 
panting with righteous indignation. A 
roaring voice from without gave us the 
benefit of a personal opinion about the 
household generally from its head 
downwards, which was enlightening, 
but certainly prejudiced. We were 
both relieved when the heavy foot- 
steps at last clattered off and the hard, 
clipped dialect gradually died away 
with them. 

Next day another new experience 
was added to those with which Mill- 
town had already enriched my store. 
I was out in the garden, sighing after 
the lost luxuriance of growth in the 
southern counties, when a tall figure 
stalked towards me, the head and 
shoulders wrapped in the _ sensible 
warm shawl so rapidly dying out of 
use. 


I paused, trowel in hand. The shawl 


was thrown back, disclosing a shock 
of short hair flying out wildly round a 
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hollow-cheeked face. She stood and 
gazed at me with that expression of 
austere criticism to which the south- 
country sojourner in the north has op- 
portunities of growing accustomed. 

“Have you come about the charwom- 
an’s place?’ I asked. A few months 
ago it could not have seemed within 
the bounds of possibility, but one’s 
horizon enlarges rapidly in life when 
there is occasion for it. 

She burst into volubility. “Eh! that 
a’ ahve. And a’ think a’d do nicely. 
Ah’ve no objection to th’ousework, like 
them flighty gells at t’ mills.” 

“Have you ever done any?’ I in- 
quired, observing her with misgiving. 

“Yes, ah’ve doon it all reet. Ah’ve 
worked for Mr. Stubbs” (the owner of 
& small tripe-shop in a back street), 
“and ah’ve worked for Thursby’s” (our 
near relations); “so a’ thowt a’d do a 
bit ’ere now.” 

Our need was great; the situation 
had been growing acute. 

“Can you scrub floors and clean 
saucepans?” I asked desperately. 

She smiled loftily. ‘“Doona_ tha 
trouble th’ead about that. A’ reckon 
a’ can pretty well scrub yon floors 
away; and as for th’ pans—well, tha’ll 
be able to eat off them in the parlor if 
tha’t a mind. A’ canna say more than 
that.” 

Dreadful, shock-headed scarecrow as 
she was, her confidence was for some 
mysterious reason inspiring. I paused 
to reflect—a process she judged to be 
weakly superfluous. 

“A’ may as well begin right off!” she 
exclaimed. “Ah’ll find th’ gells in the 
kitchen and set to along wi’ them.” 

“Stop! I cried, as she began to stride 
towards the back premises, a vision of 
the outraged Jones before my eyes. 
“Stop! I haven’t decided anything yet. 
I don’t even know your name.” 

“Doost’a not know that?’ with sur- 
prise at my ignorance. Why, ma 
name’s Miss Gurnet.” 

















This form of address did not meet 
with approval, and she was too good- 
natured to take offence. 

“Well, tha’ can call me ‘Birdie,’ then, 
like th’ gells.”’ 

“I would rather not. You must 
have been christened by some other 
name?” 

She admitted it was so, though it 
appeared she did not fancy Keziah, 
which had been her parents’ choice for 
her, but finally remarked that she had 
no objection to being known as Martha. 
“They ca’ me that at Thursby’s,” she 
said; and so we came to terms. 

Shock-headed Martha stormed the 
house on many successive Saturdays. 
No other word will describe the vigor 
and fury of her onslaught. Brushes, 
pails and flannels gave way like regula- 
tion cavalry swords under her muscu- 
lar arm. The household and its heads 
regarded her with mixed feelings; for 
while no suspicion or blemish of dust 
could remain where she had been let 
loose, still her path was apt to be 
strewn with wrecks. In spite of for- 
mer experiences—brief, it must be ad- 
mitted—Martha was most unexpectedly 
impressed by the surroundings, simple 
enough, in which she now found her- 
self. 

“Eh, Missus, but it’s aw’ that fine!” 
she would exclaim with sudden bursts 
of enthusiasm, crashing a metal scrub- 
bing-bucket down on the newly enam- 
elled stair-treads. “Surely, surely the 
Queen hersel’ canna have a more beau- 
tiful place than this. A’ never seed 
nowt like it afore!” 

Poor Martha! she must have had in- 
stincts somewhere, for the sight of 
quite a small house with its austerely 
simple adornments of flowery chintzes 
and white paint, spindle-legged furni- 
ture, and a few pretty things collected 
on foreign travels, to have gone straight 
to her head and effervesced there per- 
petually as they did. 

One Saturday Martha failed to ap- 
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pear, nor was any explanation of her 
absence forthcoming all through the 
week. The servants had ended by a 
patronizing affection for her; she filled 
the place of the regimental monkey or 
goat, as it were. She provided them 
with weekly amusement and more in- 
struction than they knew. When an- 
other Saturday came and the same un- 
natural calm still reigned over the 
place, they went out to seek for her 
anxiously, but in vain. 

Martha’s cottage knew her no more, 
and the neighbors only wagged their 
heads mysteriously and uttered dark 
sayings which filled us with gloomy 
forebodings. But one night at dusk a 
small boy knocked at the door, and 
piped a shrill message into the kitchen 
regions. “If yo’ please, a’ wur to tell 
the Missus that Martha doona care 
about th’ousework no more; and she 
sends her respects and hopes the fam- 
*ly’s well, and that’s a’.” Heran away 
without waiting to answer one of the 
eager questions that broke forth in 
reply. 

How often had the familiar formula 
that So-and-so “‘doona care for th’ouse- 
work any more” (without the respects) 
been left at that door before! But this 
time we were all quite hurt; we had 
grown fond of Martha, and expected 
other treatment at her hands than this 
time-honored formula. 

Not long afterwards I had occasion 
to walk down a little street on a Friday 
evening, the weekly pay-day of the 
neighborhood, and consequently a time 
of extra illumination in the small shops 
and of late custom from busy house- 
wives. Some one was bargaining vo- 
ciferously over a counter set out with 
a rich array of nondescript fried abomi- 
nations. Her face was turned from 
me, but there was no mistaking that 
voice and its eloquence, or the shock 
of hair, deprived of its usual shaw! 
protection, flying in the breeze, jaun- 
tily crowned with a wealth of brilliant 
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roses resting on a slender purple foun- 
dation. 

“Martha!” I exclaimed, laying my 
hand on her arm. “What has hap 
pened, and why don’t you come to us 
any more?” 

The street re-echoed to her startled 

,exclamations. “Eh! Missus, it canna 
be yoursel’, surely! Tha made me 
joomp reet out o’ my skin; a’hm wom- 
blin’ now all over like.” 

“I dare say you are, Martha,” I said, 
with as much severity as circumstan- 
ces permitted. “Now tell me what 
you are doing. Have you gone back 
to the mill-work ?” 

“Nay, nay, Missus, that ah’ve not!” 
I could scarcely believe my eyes, but 
Martha was blushing—a real uncom- 
promising vermilion blush—all over her 
face and neck! She dropped her eyes 
and lost all her wonted air of robust 
confidence, the effect of a guilty con- 
science and proper severity, no 
doubt. 

“You should just see the back-pas- 
sages and the cellar-steps,”’ I continued 
in a strain of virtuous indignation. 
“They are simply pitch-black; it ought 
to make you feel sad to think of them.” 

“It do! it do!” she groaned, the in- 
stincts of the cleaner aroused in a mo- 
ment. “Eh! but the gells should ha’ 
got to it theirselves.” 

Where else but in Milltown would it 
have occurred to mortal tongue to call 
those very superior and mature persons 
presided over by Jones “th’ gells?” 

“It was too bad of you, Martha, to 
leave me without saying anything, like 
that.” 

“Well, there now, Missus, ’appen it 
was. But I was fair shamed, and 
that’s the truth of it!” 


Here Martha, to my unutterable 


amazement, gave a conscious giggle. 
For her a coy, timid outburst, in any 
ordinary person it might have ranked 
as a guffaw. 
away, 


She turned her head 
and rolled the corner of her 
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apron rapidly between her fingers as 
she went on: 

“A’ never thowt about th’ouse till 
afterwards, but a’ badly wanted to tell 
yo’ many’s the time, and then a’ really 
couldna, Missus, and that’s fact.” 

“Tell me what?” 

Martha giggled again; then she looked 
round and blurted it out. “A’ went 
and a’ got married that Saturday after 
a’d finished the siding-up. Us ’ad been 
called three times, and a’ thowt mebbee 
th’ gells had ’eard of it, and yo’ didna 
like it and didna want me any more. 

“Married!” I repeated with a gasp, 
looking at the gaunt unloveliness of 
the coarse honest face, with its Bac- 
chanalian crown of huge roses. “Why, 
we never dreamt—I mean we had no 
idea of it, Martha. Well, I hope you’ve 
got a good husband, and that you are 
going to be very happy.” 

A’ ’ope so, too, Missus; only you 
never know wi’ th’ men; but ’e’s a very 
kind mester, my mester is, and ’e doona 
care for me to work, a’ says, so long as 
’e’s earning a good wage.” 

Martha shy, and Martha married! 
Here was a staggering situation! I 
rose to the occasion as well as I could, 
and we parted exchanging invitations. 
Truly this is a strange people, and not 
easy for the native of “the South” to 
fathom. 

The next candidate for her vacant 
post was a depressed little creature, 
lame and bent. Martha would certain- 
ly have tossed her into her scrubbing- 
bucket and carried her straight away 
out into the back-yard again, for she 
sadly needed spring-cleaning herself. 

“It’s not that a’ think mooch o’ th’- 
ousework,” she said, with a depreca- 
tory air; “but my neebor what lived 
wi’ me died quite sudden like, when 
she wur workin’ at Barchard’s ’ouse 
yesterday, and hoo’s said to me over 
and over, ‘Jemima, if a’m took first, 
promise me faithful a’ shall ’ave a 
proper funeral and no expense spared; 























doona let t’ parish bury me. Ah’ve got 
a bit put by.’ So a’ promised faithful; 
but when us took the money she’d put 
by, us found it wur ten shillings short 
for a real good funeral, so a’ thowt as 
tha’d p’raps give me th’ ten shillings 
and let me work un out. Ah’ve been 
in thy mester’s mill off and on, but a’ 
eanna do wi’ the new-fangled ways 
there; so a’ mun try a bit o’ th’ouse- 
work till the manager can give me 
some knotting to take home wi’ me.” 

She paused for the first time, and, 
perceiving that her offers were not 
meeting with an enthusiastic recep- 
tion, mistook the cause of my doubt- 
ful looks. 

“It’s all true what a’ve been telling 
yo’ and hoo makes a beautiful corpse,” 
with rising enthusiasm. “If tha’ll 
coom along and luik in just now, tha’ 
can see her. It’s only a step, down 
Watergate. A’ll show th’ way. Hoo 
looks beautiful; a’d just like tha to 
see her.” 

I hastily declined the invitation, and, 
when further pressure was brought to 
bear, preferred to pay ten shillings 
for my ransom. Mrs. Palfreyman (that 
was her name) took it in dignified si- 
lence, and appeared next morning to 
begin the process of “working it out.” 
This proved, however, to be too costly 
an experiment, and it had to be abrupt- 
ly cut short on the first day. Black- 
lead is not good for copper ornaments, 
even when they happen to be on a 
grate; a trail of broken fragments 
marked the passing of Mrs. Palfrey- 
man, and my acquaintance with her 
was brief, but it was very costly! 

It is curious to notice all over this 
district two marked types representing 
different races. One is swarthy, black- 
eyed, black-haired, and seldom runs 
to size; the other is the bleached de- 
scendant of the marauding Norseman, 
loose-limbed, generally large-boned, 
eyes, hair and skin so fair as to sug- 
gest a fading color by the process of 
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time and many generations—this kind 
is usually inanimate in face and man- 
ner, though vigorous at work. It is 
strange how distinct and prominent 
these two types remain in appearance, 
almost as if they never intermarried, 
although this is, of course, very far 
from being the case. The characteris- 
tics of the working class which they 
compose between them, in varying pro- 
portions according to locality, are hab- 
its doggedly set, thoroughness within 
the chosen limits or hereditary groove, 
a distrust of new methods and strange 
persons, and a hatred of any innova- 
tions of time-honored routine. 

To such an extent is this carried that 
a manufacturer who proposed a few 
years ago to introduce the eight-hours 
day was threatened, to his amazement, 
with a strike if he persisted in his well- 
intentioned innovation. For years he 
had been haunted, as he lay in bed on 
dark and winter mornings, by the 
thought of the shivering and unbreak- 
fasted procession of women and girls 
clattering out in the black and icy 
streets before six o’clock to begin the 
day’s toil. He had promised himself 
many a time that they should break- 
fast comfortably at home and arrive 
warmed and fortified a good two hours 
later, when he became their mas- 
ter. 

The proposal, while considerably short- 
ening the hours of labor, involved 
staying half an hour later at the mills 
in the evening; the result was, as stat- 
ed, an instant mutiny. The mills must 
be loosed at the time-honored hour; they 
“were used” to getting up in the morn- 
ings, and the evenings must not be 
shortened; “they did very well as they 
were,” the formula which means that 
no power in heaven or earth would in- 
duce them to try whether they would 
not do better as they were not. So 
much for the eight-hours day in Mill- 
town. 

These are the hidebound, inarticulate 
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and, therefore, often surly-mannered 
people who stay at home. The more 
enterprising and restless spirits, find- 
ing themselves caged within such inex- 
orable limits, break away, as our sta- 
tionary census shows, and wander off 
into the wider world of the Empire, 
or more often still to a certain dis- 
trict in the States where our local in- 
dustry has been established and where 
the skilled worker from its older habi- 
tation is made welcome; for the fin- 
ished skill inherited from generations 
of weavers has yet to be acquired in 
a newer world. 

In consequence there is always a cer- 
tain amount of coming and going be- 
tween these transatlantic factories and 
our own little bleak town at the foot 
of the gray hills, set fast in its own 
ways and traditions, and still defended 
by these impenetruible bulwarks 
against any alien influence. I some- 
times wonder whether our people with 
their slow speech and granite preju- 
dices leave their mark on that Yankee 
community from which they bring so 
little home, excepting its dollars when 
fortune smiles, though not many even 
then, because of the expenses of living 
in the States. Some of them can cross 
and recross the Atlantic in this way 
without showing more traces of travel 
than if, like those at home, they had 
merely moved from Brown’s mill on 
the north side of the town to Smith’s 
or the south, because work was slack 
at the one place and plentiful at the 
other. 

So Milltown owns ties beyond seas 
which sometimes draw unlikely enough 
people into the adventure. One day a 
stout person penetrated from the laun- 
dry to the drawing-room door, hastily 


pulling down the sleeves over her 
scarlet muscular arms. 
“If yo’ please, Missus,” she said, 


“doost’a think th’ yoong lady as is so 
clever at trimmin’ th’ats a’d be so kind 
as to trim me oop one? 


A’ ’ardly like 
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to ask, but hoo’s that kind a thowt 
a’d try.” 

The young lady, a visitor in the 
house, was greatly taken with the idea, 
and the dolly-tub was left to itself for 
a time while Eliza expounded her 
views, which were definite, as to choice 
among the prevailing fashions. When 
the work of art was completed she ex- 
pressed high satisfaction. 

“A’ wanted to luik well when a’ goes 
over there to my son and ’is family, 
d’yo’ see?” 

“Over where, Eliza?” 

“Why, over at ’Meriky, Missus; a’m 
going to see un just now. A’ meant 
to las’ year, but a’ couldna save quite 
enough for th’ passage-money; but 
now wi’ yo’ washin’ all winter that’s 
a’ right, so a’m goin’ over in th’ Teu- 
tonic week after next to ’ave a look 
round at them aw’. There’s my sis- 
ter’s ’usband out too since last Barna- 
by, and my neebor as well. While 
work’s been slack in town, folks thowt 
they’d try th’other side.” 

So Eliza tried the other side too, but, 
not finding it to her liking, returned to 
Milltown and reappeared at the wash- 
tub with as little in the way of trav- 
ellers’ tales as any one who ever left 
her native land. 

Here and there, however, there 
springs from this sturdy race, or mix- 
ture of races, an individual man or 
woman of amazing competence in all 
directions. No other word quite ex- 
presses a power as adaptable as that 
infant, Electric Force, will become 
when it is grown up. To these rarely 
gifted beings the ordinary life of a 
working man or woman offers a small 
field, but they seldom rise out of it to 
distinction in any one line. Those who 
carve their way upwards to fame or 
fortune are cast in another mould; they 
have not as a rule this many-sided ca- 
pacity. To enjoy doing many things 
well means, of course, dispersing the 
energy that must concentrate itself 
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within well-defined limits if it is to go 
far; it also means ambition to do some- 
thing more than vary the daily round 
of a working man or woman’s life by 
2 constant application of unusual in- 
telligence for the service of others. 
Now the three or four working people 
it has been my good fortune to know, 
gifted with this exceptional power of 
doing everything well that happens to 
fall within their reach, have shown 
not the slightest sign of any ambition 
to step outside the humble scope of 
their daily lives. Their competence 
has been coupled with a nature too 
content—would it be unjust to say too 
sweet, and too unselfish?—to bear any 
relationship to genius, which must 
needs assert its individual claims so 
strongly as to involve a corresponding 
negation of personal claims on the part 
of others, since this world is so com- 
pactly ordered that any strong self- 
assertion must necessarily encroach on 
some one else’s ground. 

I daresay those who have a larger 
acquaintance with working people meet 
with some such specimens as I am 
thinking of, everywhere, in all parts of 
England, but they must always be 
rare and exceptional instances. In our 
special district, where extreme com- 
petency along narrow lines is the com- 
mon rule, far more so than in southern 
counties, such versatility, the power 
of doing many different things equally 
well, is very rare, and the brightness 
and cheeriness of nature which have 
accompanied these gifts in the in- 
stances I am thinking of, shine out 
conspicuously from the taciturn, gen- 
erally reserved and grudging manners 
which characterize their neighbors of 
the same class. Egbert was one of 
these particular stars, and fortunate 
indeed was the family to whose service 
he so freely devoted his amazing en- 
ergy and his equally amazing versa- 
tility. His daily work at the factory 
was a difficult and complicated process, 





which he performed better than any 
of his fellows; but inside or outside the 
workshops—in the house, in the garden, 
upstairs, downstairs—what was there 
that Egbert did not perform far better 
than those whose special business it 
might be? Whatever went wrong was 
reserved for Egbert to put right. 
Waterpipes, chimneys, windows, silver 
that wanted special attention, broken 
china, marauding mice, clocks that 
knew no law—all that was crooked 
waited for him, to be put straight. 
With his Saxon name, his lean form, 
his ragged red beard, gaunt face and 
gleaming kindly eyes, he remains an 
impressive figure in the memory of 
those who had even a passing acquain- 
tance with him, while the tears that he 
wiped from the eyes of doll-mothers 
whose fractured or dismembered treas- 
ures were given back to them apparent- 
ly whole and sound as before, have 
fallen since for one whom thére was 
no artificer gifted enough to 
restore, when the flame of his 
ceaseless activity burnt itself out 
before the red, ragged beard had grown 
gray. One of his favorite self-ap- 
pointed tasks was to meet all visitors 
whose goal was the house of the mas- 
ter, with whose growth he himself had 
grown, and in whose career he was 
bound up. For these Egbert had the 
nose of a greyhound. It was a posi- 
tively weird instinct that led him al- 
ways to swoop upon the appointed one 
of all the passengers in the arriving 
train, even on the first time of their 
pilgrimage here, and generally before 
the engine came to a standstill. The 
surprise of the stranger was always 
great on these occasions; sometimes it 
was mingled with agitation. A friend 
arrived full of the alarming experi- 
ences through which she had just 
pessed. 

“I did not know Milltown was so 
near,” she said, still breathless and 
trembling, “but the engine had slowed 
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down and was creeping along when 
the door flew open and a wild-looking 
man with a tangled red beard sprang 
into the carriage where I was alone. 
Such a man, my dear—a most dreadful- 
looking person, exactly like the old 
pictures of Judas Iscariot. I was 
petrified with horror, and suddenly 
realized how impossible it was to climb 
up and wrestle with the cord that is 
said to communicate with the guard; 
so I sat cowering in a corner, and we 
glared at one another. The creature 
kept touching his forehead with one 
finger and nodding at me; he must 
have been quite mad. But when he 
seized my bag, which I was grasping 
with both hands, I called for help at 
the top of my voice. It seemed to 
surprise him; he kept touching his fore- 
head and repeating, ‘It’s only Egbert, 
’m.’ As if that was an explanation! 


The Nineteenth Oentury and After. 
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Just then the train stopped at the sta- 
tion, to my intense relief, and he dis- 
appeared again. Wasn’t it dreadful? 
But oh! oh!” she exclaimed excitedly. 
“Quick! What shall we do? Look! 
there is the very man coming into your 
house now.” 

We reassured her as soon as we could 
speak, and Egbert became, of course, 
as necessary to her arrival at Mill- 
town as he was to every visitor who 
came to his master’s house. 

Well, the Egberts of this world are 
rare enough; but that they are found 
sometimes even down in that hard 
bed-rock of our working-classes, the 
Northern factory hands, is a pleasant 
discovery, an encouraging experience, 
and a gentle memory in that somewhat 
harsh and gray world with its grind- 
ing round of noisy monotonous activi- 
jes. 

Mabel C. Birchenhaugh. 
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(Coneluded.) 


CHAPTER III. 


November and December, months 
drearier in East London, perhaps than 
anywhere else on God’s earth, had 
drawn out their weary, sodden length 
of days, and the new year had opened 
in a dense veil of fog. Then followed 
a time which Christine ever recalled as 
a dread nightmare. 

On the opening night of the fog her 
father, who, as usual, had sauntered 
out after his midday meal, did not re- 
turn. At first Christine, inured by 
custom to his absences, did not disturb 
herself; but, keeping up a cheerful fire, 
she sat late at work awaiting his com- 
ing. When the noisy streets outside 


were hushed, and she realized that mid- 


night had passed and he was still 
away, Christine became alarmed, and, 
wrapping a shawl over her head and 
shoulders, crept down the dark, creak- 
ing stairs to search for him. Feeling 
her way by the shaky banisters, she 
reached the street door, and as noise- 
lessly as possible let herself out into 
the murky thoroughfare. 

The thick, noisome air gripped her 
throat and made her cough. The al- 
most impenetrable gloom made her 
shudder. The corner tavern, at an 
earlier hour a blaze of light, was in- 
visible and silent. Even the position 
of the street lamp was indistinguish- 
able. As Christine trembled on the 
doorstep, assailed by all manner of 
strange fears, the sound of an ap- 


























proaching footstep smote her ear. It 
was an even, measured tread, as re- 
mote as possible from her father’s un- 
eertain slouch. A faint, mysterious 
halo seemed to attend the solitary pe- 
destrian; and when he had advanced 
within arm’s-length Christine saw it 
was a policeman with whom her fa- 
ther’s infirmities had made her ac- 
quainted. 

“It’s my father—Dalkin, you know!” 
she gasped out as he raised his lantern 
to her face. “Have you seen him? I 
was going up to the station to ask.” 

The officer laid a kindly hand on her 
shoulder. “He’s not in the station. I 
was there a minute ago. Run back to 
your bed, my girl; it isn’t a night for 
a livin’ soul to be out in. I'll look for 
Dalkin, and let you know if he turns 
up.” 

Realizing the hopelessness of any at- 
tempt at search in a fog that converted 
the atmosphere into a dense bewilder- 
ing envelopment, Christine took his ad- 
vice, and felt her way up the long 
stairs to her home. After heaping 
fresh coal on the fire, and setting wa- 
ter to heat with the idea of preparing 
for certain of the vaguely foreseen pos- 
sibilities which floated mistily through 
her brain, she lay down fully clothed, 
feeling assured that sleep would not 
visit her; but nature is stronger than 
will. 

When Christine awoke with a start 
the sounds from the outside world told 
her accustomed ears that morning was 
already well advanced; and the echo of 
a shuffling, familiar step, yet with 
something strange in its progression, 
made her jump to her feet. Her fears, 
then, had been premature. Dalkin 
had returned. 

Her first thought was that the fire 
was out, and that he must be cold; but 
the first glance at his ashen face told 
Christine that something more than fire 
would be required to warm his shak- 
ing limbs. 
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Springing forward and guiding her fa- 
ther to the arm-chair by the hearth, 
Christine saw him seated therein and 
covered with a blanket before running 
downstairs to borrow coals from Mrs. 
Nicolson; for the extra fires of the pre- 
vious night had exhausted her slender 


stock of fuel. In a few minutes the 
relit fire was blazing brightly; but, to 
his daughter’s alarm, Dalkin failed to 
experience any relief from its glow. 

“I am cold, cold,” was his only reply 
to her anxious inquiries as to where he 
had spent the bitter night, and if he 
were unhurt. “I am deadly cold,” he 
chattered, shivering incessantly in 
spite of the encircling blanket. It is 
in like moments that the restrictions 
of straitened means have most 
power to torture. Christine had at 
hand no generous cordials wherewith 
to restore vitality to the chilled limbs. 
Her only refuge lay in the poor wom- 
an’s panacea—hot tea; and the few 
minutes that passed before she could 
hold a cup of the steaming fluid to his 
blue lips seemed endless. 

Before more than a sip had been tak- 
en, the chill had become a fever, and 
the warm drink and heavy wrappings 
were thrust aside. Terrified by her fa- 
ther’s labored breathing, and by the 
sharp pain in the side, of which he 
now complained, Christine knocked on 
the floor to summon Mrs. Nicolson, 
who, after despatching Stephen, who 
was at breakfast, for a doctor, helped 
Christine to warm Dalkin’s bed and 
get him into it. 

From the first there was no hope. 
The patient’s already high tempera- 
ture continued to rise, and before night 
the fever had increased to delirium. 
The severe chill contracted during a 
raw, foggy night passed out of doors in 
a drunken stupor resulted in acute 
pneumonia. Dalkin’s drink-enfeebled 
constitution had no power to withstand 
the strain, and at dawn on the fifth 
day he died. 
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There was a quiet funeral, when 
only the Nicolsons, mother and both 
sons, accompanied the one mourner to 
the cemetery. Driving homewards, 
Christine, gazing with blank, unseeing 
eyes out of the carriage window, found 
herself wondering at the feeling of 
apathy that had usurped the place in 
her heart that should have been filled 
by a sense of loss; but though the duti- 
ful girl was loth to confess it even to 
herself, her father’s death had removed 
a burden under which her slender 
strength had long bent. 

Since the loss of her mother seven 
years earlier, Christine had sewed early 
and late to support a father who was 
a disgrace as well as an encumbrance. 
Dalkin had been a soldier; and his 
little pension, so far from proving a 
benefit to the household, was a curse, 
the payment of each recurring instal- 
ment being merely the signal of a fresh 
debauch. While the coin lasted he 
troubled his home littie, save as a 
place of refuge during the hours when 
the taverns were closed. Even when 
his funds were liquidated a ready cred- 
it awaited him at the adjacent “Three 
Tuns,” whose owner knew that with 
the next receipt of pension-money his 
claims would be satisfied. 

Christine’s chief consolation lay in 
the thought that her father had died at 
home. During the foggy night when 
he was missing many dread possibili- 
ties had haunted her. Thoughts of 
accident and misadventure—mishaps 
that may befall even the most abste- 
mious in a London fog—kept obtrud- 
ing themselves on her mind. 

“You'll take care of your father, 
Christine, for he can’t take care of him- 
self,” her dying mother had counselled; 
and it pleased the lonely girl to remem- 
ber that among the fevered, half-co- 
herent utterances of his last moments 
her charge had muttered a word or 
two of commendation. The words 
were few and tardily spoken, but 
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Christine treasured them up in her 
heart. 

Dalkin had been a bad father and a 
ceaseless care, yet in his absence the 
attic rooms seemed empty, and her life 
objectless and dull. Despite a busy 
season of abundant work, the time 
hung heavy on her hands. 

Oddly enough, Adam the affianced 
was the only one who guessed at her 
loneliness. The course of his love af- 
fair was not running smoothly. His 
bearded face wore a grave expression; 
a sadder leok shadowed his frank, 
hazel eyes; and his devoted mother 
was too deeply engrossed in her con- 
jectures regarding the love-troubles of 
her first-born to have a thought to 
spare for anybody else. Indeed, the 
good dame honestly regarded the re- 
moval of Dalkin as an unmitigated 
blessing, and did not scruple to hint 
so to his daughter. 

It was on a wet Saturday night when 
Christine’s spirits touched their lowest 
depths of depression, thatshe discovered 
that the Cupid-harassed carpenter was 
not too engrossed in his own worries 
tu be able to sympathize with hers. She 
had done her shopping, buying from 
the barrows in the side-alleys to avoid 
jostling among the crowd in the glar- 
ingly-lit thoroughfare of Mile End 
Road. Returning home, she had put 
away the purchases that seemed 
so small now that there was only one 
mouth to feed. Sitting by the fire dry- 
ing her damp skirts she was giving 
rein to her sad thoughts when some 
one tapped at the door. Opening it, 
she discovered Adam Nicolson. 

“I won’t come in,” he said, speaking 
with the low, hurried voice and dis- 
playing the furtive manner of one who 
acts against his better self; “but here’s 
acanary. It’s not a bad whistler, and, 
if you can be bothered with it, it might 
be company to you.” 

Thrusting the cage, which was clum- 
sily wrapped in a newspaper, and a 














bag of bird-seed into her hands, he 
clattered off down the steep stair with- 
out giving her time to say a word of 
thanks; and Christine heard the door 
of the flat beneath close before she 
had recovered from her astonishment. 

Ever afterwards Christine regarded 
that dismal January night as the turn- 
ing-point of her life. Never again did 
despair possess her. Adam’s canary 
speedily found a place in her heart. 
To it she transferred the care she had 
lavished on her father; and it is not 
absurd to say that from the twittering 
yellow ball she received a hundred-fold 
greater recompense for her affection 
than she had ever done from Dalkin. 

January was drawing to a _ close 
when one morning Mrs. Nicolson, the 
goffered frills of her white morning- 
cap instinct with importance, hurried 
upstairs to unburden her mind to the 
ready ears of Christine. 

“Chrissy, My woman, you'll never 
believe it; but that silly haverel lassie 
has thrown oor Adam over. Ay, that 
she has, clean over. I had been think- 
in’ there was something up, he’s been 
lookin’ that down-in-the-mouth-like 
these twa-three weeks back; but you 
ken oor Adam’s way; he never said a 
word. Last night he was away west 
seein’ her, and when he came in I 
says—just like that—‘And how is she 
keepin’, this cold weather? and he 
turned on me real fierce-like, and he 
says: ‘Dinna speak to me again about 
her, mother,’ says he. ‘She telt me the 
night that she had changed her mind, 
and that it was all over between us.’ 
Ay, I thought that Sunday she was 
here that she was far ower taken up 
wi’ that butler-body; his name was 
never off her tongue. Well, they’ll no 
spoil a pair. Adam’s well rid of her.” 

On the evening of the same day, be- 
fore Christine had quite absorbed the 
welcome fact that Adam’s engagement 
was a thing of the past, Mrs. Nicolson 
was again “tirling at the pin,” eager 
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to confide another piece of news which 
was even more important in that it 
foretold the upheaval of their house- 
hold. 

“Oor Adam’s got a good offer to go 
to the country—down in Dorsetshire it 
is, a most awful distance away; but 
there’s quick trains. The gentleman 
in Portman Square where Adam’s 
been workin’ this month back has an 
estate there; all round about belongs 
to him and he keeps a man there just 
to do the joiner-work ana odd jobs 
about the property. So he’s offered 
Adam the place, and he’s to begin in 
a fortnight.” 

Regret, born of the know.edge that 
in the event of Adam Nicolson leaving 
London their chances of meeting would 
become rare, warred with Christine’s 
sense of relief in that his country ap- 
pointment would remove Adam from 
the vicinity of the faithless Louise. 

“The master said he would prefer a 
married man,” Mrs. Nicolson was prat- 
tling on; “but when oor Adam telt him 
that his mother had aye kept house for 
him he jist said that would do fine.” 

“And what will Stephen do if you 
both leave London?” asked Christine. 

“Well, Chrissy, we were thinkin’ if 
you wouldna object to Stephen boardin’ 
wi’ you, it would be company to you 
and a real obligement to us all. For 
he’s but a laddie yet; and, though he’s 
aye been a good laddie, you dinna ken 
who he might take up wi’ if he had 
no right home here in London.” Chris- 
tine gladly assented to the plan, as 
leaving her a connecting link with 
Adam. 

During the next fortnight there were 
no idle moments among the occupants 
of the upper floors at 17 Brimley Build- 
ings. Every spare moment Christine 
spent in sewing and mending for Mrs. 
Nicolson; while that active matron 
washed, polished and purchased with 
a view to the tasteful plenishing of her 
new home. The early years of the 








Nicolson family had been passed in a 
Scottish village, and many a time had 
Christine—who had the misfortune to 
be town-bred—listened with envy to 
Mrs. Nicolson’s description of the 
China-asters and ten-week stocks that 
had flourished in their garden. or lent 
an attentive ear while she enlarged on 
the extravagance of town-living as 
compared with the economy of house- 
keeping in the country. 

Adam was busy and _ preoccupied; 
but he found time as they parted at 
the station, to wring Christine’s hand 
warmly, and to thank her for past kind- 
ness to his mother and prospective at- 
tention to Stephen. Then Mrs. Nicol- 
son, thrusting her head, crowned by 
an ornate bonnet designed by the most 
fashionable milliner in the Mile End 
Road, out of the carriage window, for 
the sixth time reminded Christine that, 
though she was not much of a letter- 
writer, Adam would drop them a line, 
and that when Stephen and she came 
down at Easter they would see every- 
thing for themselves. 


CHAPTER Iv. 


With Stephen to attend to and a 
plentitude of work in hand, the chill 
months of early spring sped quickly 
for Christine. Despite, or more prob- 
ably because of, his little foibles, Ste- 
phen Nicolson was a lad of parts, with 
aspirations towards self-culture. At- 
tending night-classes he esteemed be- 
neath his dignity; but he took full ad- 
vantage of the privileges extended by 
the Free Library Act, and many a 
pleasant evening hour did the twain 
pass in Christine’s snug little kitchen, 
she sewing and listening while Stephen 
read aloud from one of his borrowed 


volumes. 

Twice only had letters, written in 
Adam’s laborious handwriting, reached 
them from Meresland. His work, they 
Mrs. Nicol- 


gathered, was congenial. 
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son found the cottage roomy and dry. 
Evidently all was satisfactory, and 
often Christine caught herself thinking 
of the pleasure Mrs. Nicolson must ex- 
perience in being able once again to 
live a peaceful rural life, far away 
from the distracting sounds and sights 
of the crowded city. 

The ardently anticipated date ‘came 
at last, and two excited travellers 
found their way to Waterloo Station, 
Christine burdened with a green carpet- 
bag and her canary, and Stephen bear- 
ing a ponderous tome labelled “‘A Criti- 
eal Study of Shakespeare” and a sec- 
ond-hand knapsack, which he flattered 
himself gave him the appearance of 
an experienced tourist. After wrest- 
ling with the holiday crowd at the 
booking-office, and colliding with piles 
of baggage and myriads of cycles on 
the platform, they succeeded in finding 
seats in the Weymouth express. 

Christine was so lucky as to secure 
a window-seat, and throughout the 
journey she sat gazing entranced at the 
ever-varying panorama that kept open- 
ing out before her. Every pool of wil- 
low-bordered water, each nursery-gar- 
den with its long beds of brilliantly- 
hued bulbs, the white tents of the mili- 
tary camp, the scarlet-coated soldiers 
marching along the chalky roads—all 
the wonted sights of the route were to 
her unaccustomed eyes as fascinating 
as scenes of foreign travel. When the 
train reached Southampton, and the 
wide stretch of blue water dotted with 
shipping came in sight, her delight was 
hard to restrain. During the first por- 
tion of the journey Stephen affected 
the airs of a blasé traveller, and pre- 
tended to be engrossed in his weighty 
volume; but he would have been more 
than human if he had failed to feel 
the intoxicating influences of sunshine 
and crisp sea-air. By the time the 
express had deposited them and the 
ecarpet-bag and the canary at Tootle- 
bury Junction, whence a single line ran 
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to Buttleton, he was almost as excited 
as Christine. 

Adam stood awaiting them on the 
little ‘platform at Buttleton, and he 
looked bigger and handsomer than ever. 
Christine rejoiced to see that the de- 
pressed look that had haunted his face 
during his last few weeks in London had 
been replaced by a broad smile of wel- 
come; but the proverbial reticence of 
the Scot sealed his lips, and his grati- 
tication at the sight of his visitors did 
not find verbal expression. 

“Your train’s half an hour late the 
day. Mother’ll be thinkin’ something’s 
happened to you,” he said, clutching 
the green carpet-bag and leading the 
way to where a ramshackle véhicle 
awaited his guests. [In five minutes 
the thriving’ seaside town, which was 
the terminus of the railway line, had 
been left behind, and they were jolting 
over the white road that led across 
Seven Barrow Down to where, four 
miles beyond, Meresland nestled in an 
elm-sheltered valley beside the sea. 

In the little green-painted porch of 
the deep-eaved cottage Mrs. Nicolson 
stood ready to receive them; and it 
was almost a shock to Christine, in 
whose eyes the cosy thatched house, 
with its budding rose-bushes and 
clumps of fragrant wall-flower, seemed 
a paradise, to find that her hostess re- 
plied to her congratulations in a tone 
that implied hidden reservations. Mrs. 
Nicolson was not one to conceal her 
feelings; and when they had climbed 
the narrow creaky stair, leading from 
the kitchen to the attic, and Christine 
was taking off her outdoor garments in 
a tiny casement-windowed chamber, 
Mrs. Nicolson lost no time in acquaint- 
ing her with the drawbacks that in her 
eyes overbalanced the advantages of 
Meresland. 

“It’s that quiet here, no a dozen 
folk passin’ in a day, that when Adam’s 
oot o’ the house it’s fair lonesome. 
You'll never hear me speak against 
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the town again, Chrissy, my wonian. 
I’d clean forgotten all about the incon- 
veniences of living in the country fill 
I was plumped down aniong them 
again. If you believe me, theré’s nei- 
ther gas nor water in the house. Just 
lamps—nasty, bothersome things. And 
all the water has to be fetched from a 
pipe outside the gate—you would see 
it as you came in; and all the coal lias 
to be carried in from’ out-bye. ‘There’s 
no shop in the place exceptin’ a wee 
grocer’s. Everything comes in carts 
from Buttleton; and as for the prices 
—well, it’s fair ruination compared to 
London. Why, on a Saturday night in 
the Mile End Road I'd get as many 
vegetables and potatoes as Stephen and 
me could carry home for twa-three pen- 
nies; but here vegetables is that scarce 
at this season that it’s a ransom even 
to buy a cabbage—and sic a favor to 
get it, too! And never a bit of fish to 
be had though we’re that near the sea. 
D’ye mind how cheap salmon was last 
August?” 

The perfume of the wallflower was 
wafted in through the open casement, 
and an early brood of fluffy ducklings 
waddled solemnly over the grass be- 
neath, quacking vociferously as they 
went. 

“There’s thae ducks yammerin’ for 
meat again,” said Mrs. Nicolson, rising 
to go downstairs. “If you take my ad- 
vice, Chrissy, my lassie, you'll bide in 
the town, where you’re comfortable, 
and no be pinin’ for the country, 
where a body’s wark is never done.” 

It would have taken stronger argu- 
ments than those advanced by her 
hostess to quell Christine’s raptures at 
the rusticity whose every evidence was 
a revelation to the city maid, for whom 
nature had been a sealed book. To 
breathe the pure air was an unceasing 
delight; each trivial rural task, so irk- 
some to the worthy dame, was to her 
a recreation. 

Before leaving town she had invested 
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sundry coppers in flower-seeds, and in 
the long April evenings, while Adam 
delved vigorously in the garden, Chris- 
tine, armed with a trowel and the 
seeds in their gay floral-packets, went 
about and sowed sweet-peas and sun- 
flowers and nasturtiums and migno- 
nette in little patches all along the 
flower-border. 

As Adam watched Christine stooping 
over the rich, humid earth, her pale 
cheeks flushed with pink, and her 
brown hair, stirred by the soft west 
wind, making little vagrant curls about 
her face, he felt the awakening of a 
new interest. Though slow to grasp 
an idea, his mind was tenacious; and 
during the following days—for, at Mrs. 
Nicolson’s earnest entreaty, Christine 
remained at Meresland after Stephen 
had returned to town—the new-born 
fancy grew apace. He found himself 
working near the open door of his 
workshop that, without her knowldege, 
he might see Christine as she moved 
out and in, carrying water from the 
pipe or feeding the chickens. 

By the second Sunday Adam’s regard 
had advanced so far that, during the 
morning service in the tiny Norman 
church among the mossy gravestones, 
he found it impossible to keep his 
glance from straying to the quiet and 
rather dowdily dressed girl who sat 
beside him. 

After their Sunday tea-dinner had 
been disposed of, and the evidences 
cleared away, the trio set off for a 
stroll along the sandy beach. The in- 
fluences of the exhilarating sea-air ever 
awoke a keen delight in Christine; and 
her raptures at the discovery of the 
delicately tinted shells that lay along 
the wash of the waves awoke a cor- 
responding pleasure in Adam, who 
stooped his tall figure to help her to 
pick them up. 

Long before they had reached the 
point which was to be the limit of their 
walk, Mrs. Nicolson began to lag be- 
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hind. During the walk she had kept 
up a spasmodic grumble at the diffi- 
culty of walking upon sand, and the 
way salt-water ruined leather. When 
about half-way she subsided upon a 
tussock of stiff, wiry grass, and, pro- 
ceeding to empty the sand out of her 
shoes, suggested that the others should 
walk on alone, and rejoin her upon 
their return, the twain cheerfully ac- 
ceded to her proposition. 

A few minutes of steady walking 
brought them to the goal, where they 
paused to rest, sitting on a weather- 
beaten log of ship’s timber that some 
fierce autumnal gale had washed high 
and dry on the beach. 

Before them was the wide ocean; be- 
hind lay a long stretch of heather- 
covered moor. No sound, save the dis- 
tant cry of a sea-bird, and the soft, 
reiterated note of the cuckoo from an 
adjacent clump of pine-trees, broke the 
Sabbath stillness. Lighting his pipe, 
Adam smoked contentedly; while Chris- 
tine, punctuating her action with mur- 
murs of pleasure, examined the shells 
contained in her damp pocket-handker- 
chief. 

Adam watched her silently. The 
thoughts that throughout the past week 
had gradually taken shape craved ut- 
terance; but the hinges of his tongue 
were never lightly moved. His self- 
communings were still vainly striving 
to clothe themselves with language 
when Christine, turning to call his at- 
tention to some of her treasures, found 
his eyes fixed upon her with the look 
that no woman, however unskilled in 
matters of the heart, fails to interpret 
aright. 

An overwhelming desire to be hon- 
est with the man she loved made tid- 
ings that, against her better judgment, 
Christine had kept secret, rush to her 
lips. 

“Adam,” she began timidly, not dar- 
ing to pause lest her courage should 
fail, “there’s something I ought to have 
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told you before; but, somehow, I put 
it off. Two or three weeks ago—it was 
near the end of March—Miss Colston 
came up to Brimley Buildings to visit 
you. When she found you had left 
she came up to see me. She asked 
very especially about you; and she told 
me that Mr. Bridges—he was the but- 
ler, you know—had not given satisfac- 
tion, and that he was leaving, and that 
they had found out that he had been a 
married man all the time. And, Adam, 
I think she would like to be—friends 
with you again.” 

Christine finished her sentence with 
a jerk, and sat gazing out to sea. Adam 
sucked fiercely at his pipe, and made 
no reply. Just as he put up a sunburnt 
hand to remove the pipe, with a view 
to speech, a shrill cry reached them; 
and looking back along the way they 
had come, they saw that Mrs. Nicolson 
had risen to her feet and was vigorous- 
ly gesticulating in her desire to call 
their attention to a heavy rain-cloud 
that, creeping up unnoticed from be- 
hind, had blotted. the sunshine from 
the sky. 

Adam had received her confession 
silently. He was a man of few words, 
and the sudden shower and their hur- 
ried return through the heavy rain— 
for there was no shelter at that end of 
the beach—had precluded the necessity 
for conversation. 

On Monday Adam was busy at The 
Grange, putting up a new summer- 
house on the tennis-lawn. Christine 
passed the day alone with her hostess, 
Mrs. Nicolson indulging in regretful 
reminiscences of her life in London, 
when she did not realize how well off 
she was; while Christine, with a weary 
pain at her heart, tormented herself 
with reproaches against the foolish 
rectitude that had impelled her to dis- 
ecard her only chance of happiness for 
the benefit of the fickle and unreliable 
Louisa Colston. The knowledge that, 
in telling Adam of Louisa’s overtures, 
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she had only done what was strictly 
just and honorable proved a chill con- 
solation. 

The one holiday of her starved life 
was drawing to a close. Early next 
morning she would be obliged to leave 
the country, which was just bursting 
into life under the enchanted wand of 
spring; and her courage faltered at the 
recollection of the grime and misery of 
town. 

The first part of the day had been 
depressingly wet, but in the afternoon 
the rain ceased; and, after an early cup 
of tea, Christine took a basket and 
walked to the west bay to gather prim- 
roses on the sheltered slopes under the 
high chalk-cliffs, hoping in the shape of 
the fragile blossoms to import some of 
the country sweetness to her dingy 
city home. 

There, two hours later, Adam found 
her sitting on the edge of the bank 
looking out wistfully over a gray sea 
arched by a yet colder gray sky. The 
shallow basket, filled to overflowing 
with bunches of primroses and little 
clusters of blue violets, was in her lap. 

She did not hear Adam’s approach 
over the short, springy turf. When he 
spoke her name she started up, capsiz- 
ing the basket, and emptying the blos- 
soms in a fragrant heap at his feet. 

It was like the offering of some dev- 
otee at the feet of the idol she wor- 
shipped; but that idea did not occur 
to either of them. Christine felt an- 
noyed at her confusion and clumsiness, 
and Adam was relieved to find some- 
thing to do to conceal the feeling of 
awkwardness that seized him. While 
he picked up some of the nosegays and 
stuck them anyhow into the basket, 
he managed to blurt out the avowal 
that had been obstructing his conver- 
sational powers for the past two days. 

“Chrissy, I’m thinking maybe you 
would like the country better than the 
town Will ye no try it?’ Then, con- 
scious that his meaning was slightly 
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ambiguous, he added, “‘And.me with it, 
of course.” 

“Oh, Adam!” faltered Christine. With 
his halting words a sudden radiance 
seemed. to illumine the gray sea and 
grayer sky; and with the first flash of 
a distant lighthouse her star of hope 
was kindled. 

“But Miss Colston? I know she 
wants to make up the quarrel,” Chris- 
tine said, breaking a happy interlude 
wherein they had rested side by side 
on the damp bank; while Adam, his 
tongue once unloosed, now running 
with extraordinary glibness, had spo- 
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ken of the approaching time when Mrs. 
Nicolson would go back to the London 
she loved, and Christine would return 
to Meresland as a bride. 

“Louisa Colston is a senseless, glaiket 
woman. I would never put the two of 
you in comparison,” replied Adam with 
conviction. “You’re the wife for me, 
Chrissy.” 

The happy years that followed proved 
Christine Nicolson an ideal wife and 
mother. In one point aione might her 
judgment be deemed fallibie—she had 
an unswerving faith in fortune-tellers. 

Mary Stuart Boyd. 
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Our. party of six “‘unmated females” 
included.a Botanist, a Zoologist, a Bac- 
teriologist, a Vocalist, a Humorist and 
a, Dilettante. We started from South- 
ampton in a gale, relieved to find its 
vielence was not to hinder starting, 
and from St. Malo journeyed south, at 
the pace.of a smart four-wheeler, to 
arrive at dusk, famished; dishevelled, 
heavy-eyed, at our next stage. Our 
sixteen articles of luggage confronted 
us upon the platform, the pyramid en- 
circled by a group of garrulous offi- 
cials. We encircled them; a crowd of 
clamorous owners of diminutive voi- 
tures encircled us. Our demand for 
the conveyance from the Convent was 
met by a row of blank official faces, 
and a chorus of excited cochers, each 
determined to convey us and our 
mountain of: impedimenta anywhere, 
‘within or without the range of possi- 
bility. Bewilderment and_ twilight 
deepened, we had eighteen miles of 
unknown road before us, and now the 
regulations of our asile pieur threat- 
ened complications. “Candles,” quot- 


ed the Zoologist forlornly, “will not be 
provided; lights are extinguished and 
baigneurs expected to retire at nine 
o’clock.” That hour drew on apace; 
our case was obviously desperate, and 
while we debated it, the most ruffianly 
and enterprising of the Jehus, after 
a wordy scuffle with his’ kind, removed 
it from the realm of speculation by 
shouldering our baggage, and with af- 
fable though unintelligible explana- 
tions, loading three small vehicles 
drawn by three spavined nags, and 
hustling us, weakly compliant, into yet 
a fourth. 

Thus were we rattled in procession 
through the cobbled streets of the gray, 
curious town like travellers in a dream, 
to be deposited opposite an unknown 
inn, in a dark street upon the outskirts, 
into which hostelry our Jehu disap- 
peared to have his supper, while an 
accomplice piled our baggage on a 
horseless vehicle of prehistoric pattern, 
round which we hovered in inarticu- 
late despondency, a dreary group, till 
the exasperated Botanist at length 
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dashed in and snatched the suppiug 
tyrant from his meal; with violent if 
vague’ expostulation, she goaded him, 
still chewing, to the stables, stood hyp- 
notically by while he, with hungry 
mutterings, put to the horses, and 
finally we jolted off, a huddled heap 
beneath a pyramid of oscillating trunks. 
After many stoppages, at some belated 
hour we drew up, got out and propped 
ourselves in an exhausted line against 
the convent wall. The great bell re- 
sounded with a startling clangor 
through the sleeping village. Two 
bright eyes and one soft voice behind 
a little grille at length examined us, 
and from our incoherent explanations 
rapidly concluded: “Ah! les demoiselles 
anglaises!”” Who else indeed could such 
dréles be? 

The heavy gates clanked open, and 
our weird chaise clattered in; our 
cocher stacked our baggage in the sanc- 
tum of the little portress, who directed 
us to burrow for our night-gowns. 
Then with her lantern she led us across 
a courtyard and a stretch of garden, on 
through silent corridors, and paused; 
“Vos chambres,” said she, and van- 
ished like an apparition. White-washed 
walls, a crucifix, a bed, a paradise in 
miniature! We staggered in, shut 
doors and slept. 

At six a tap awaked us, and a white- 
capped head apeared above a tray of 
rolls and coffee. “Pas l’usage,” she 
explained with sweet severity, but as 
we were so late last night the reverend 
mére had thought they might be well 
received. They were. But not so we, 
by a distinguished party of compatriots 
with whom we shared the seurs’ re- 
fectory. A hundred gay baigneurs, 
baiygneuses—French people all—dined 
loudly, amicably in the grande salle, 
but we, beneath a ban. Four haughty 
British stares and one averted glance 
passed comment, was it on the manner 
of our advent or our bold, unchape- 
roned front? The leader of the coterie, 
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a careful likeness of the captive Marie 
Antoinette (we named her the queen- 
mother), reigned at the head of the 
long table; on her left a portly dame 
with two well-governed daughters act- 
ed as applausive audience to the queei- 
mother’s flow of courtly reminiscence. 
On her right, she was supported by her 
son, known as the petit abbé, a slim 
youth, three parts priest and one part 
schoolboy; the typical Etonian, coated 
with the mannerisms of an old eccle- 
siastic, suave and rosy-cheeked, straight 
of limb but slightly stooping, gliding 
with felt-slippered feet along the court- 
yards and corridors, subtilizing thought 
upon the cliffs, his round blue eyes 
upon his little book, his black skirts 
waving in the breeze; with the persua- 
sive cadence, the inscrutable regard,. 
the benedictory hand-clasp of his order. 
Such an odd defiance, so it seemed, 
of Nature’s more robust intent. But 
the queen-mother willed it and it was. 
She also willed, within her sphere of 
influence, that we should be as though 
we were not, and within ic thus we 
were. Once the petit abbé was seen 
harboring a smile at some coarse sally 
of the Humorist’s, till, caught by the 
queen-mother’s eye, it stiffened on his 
youthful lips; once, in an oblivious mo- 
ment of politeness (this was reported 
by the Vocalist), he murmured a be- 
nign “good-morning” at déjeuner; once, 
at dusk, he was discovered leaning 
dreamily against the open window of 
the salon where the Vocalist was sing- 
ing “Night of June, oh! lovely night of 
June.” And once, one night (but only 
whisper it), he stooped and carried off 
a rose which she had dropped in pass- 
ing, a black spec on a white square of 
moonlit stone. Poor little petit abbé, 
get thee to thy rosaries, bethink thee 
that this world is not thy garden; cling 
thou closer to the skirts of the queen- 
mother, stiffer than the robes of 
Mary Virgin, lest thou stumble into 
sin. 
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The graciousness of the indulgent 
foreigner, for all our lapses, social and 
grammatical, shone bright by contrast 
with this stately gloom. The voluble 
encouragement, the smile of camara- 
derie, which greeted us, was that of 
sunny France, and nowhere surely 
sunnier than in the shadow of those old 
gray walls. Nowhere could be laugh- 
ter lighter or speech gayer, than that 
which echoed through the grave court- 
yards and in the quiet cloister, where 


between each ancient arch the 
big, pink bushes of hydrangea 
bloom. Above them roses’ climb 


up to the windows of the sisters’ 
corridor, and through the open case- 
ments one gets glimpses of the faded 
doors where their black habits hang; 
and now and then a figure moves 
across the bare white wall. The scent 
of all the tangled flowers, the brilliant 
patches of sunlight on the red-tiled 
pavement and the patter of the voices 
down below, seem shut out from these 
rooms so void of color and so full of 
silence, which belong to those who may 
not finger the bright stuff of dreams, 
the softest fabric of whose life, per- 
haps, is sleep. 

Above this long uneven roof, the tow- 
er of the Abbey Church stands high 
and square; the cracked bell jangles 
from it, just above the broken balus- 
trade which tells of storm; of such a 
storm as once blew down one side of 
the old structure. Even on summer 
nights the wind seems always moan- 
ing through the Convent corridors, 
though down there, by the brilliance of 
the moonlight in the garden, one no- 
tices, the branches scarcely stir. 

The Church, too, has its mute re- 
membrancers of tempest, strewn as it 
is with all those litanies to the “pa- 
tronne des Bretons, refuge des pé- 
cheurs, mére des veuves et arche de 
Noé.” And above the white-capped 


heads which gather there on Sunday 
like a flock of sea-birds, hang the mod- 
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els of the full-rigged ships, with parti- 
colored sails, high in the haven of the 
arches. In the Chapel of St. Joseph 
hangs another, very small and frail 
and all of white, a ghostly little ship 
of dreams—decidedly a dreamer’s ship; 
the skipper steps aboard at night and 
wears—perhaps the face of Immortal- 
ity? The saint from which this corner 
of the presqu’ile takes its name, has 
his spacious tomb behind the altar; on 
it lies the tiny pair of crutches left 
there by a cripple of the village, whose 
neuvaine moved the good saint’s bones 
to miracle. Though, in the estimation 
of a young world-worn American wid- 
ow, who arrived early one morning and 
made the place, its charms and its 
traditions, her own before déjeuner, 
“the relics after Ituly were vurry in- 
sipid, not to say quite pitiful,” the 
tribute of little Théophile, his crutches, 
is picturesque enough, and it suits bet- 
ter with the spirit of the place, un- 
touched and still remote, where the old 
peasant faiths and fashions still re- 
main intact. 

It was Madame la Baronne who 
brought the spirit of modernity, the 
odor and the flash of Paris into the 
unscented twilight of the old refec- 
tory, as suddenly one evening she 
swished in through the low cloister 
door, an apparition from the world of 
epigrams and toilettes and perfumes. 
She brought Monsieur le Baron, too, 
a small, superfluous appendage with a 
large gold ring. Two close-cropped 
little sons, with “study” written large 
all over their white faces, followed. 
Culture, in the person of their English 
governess, held them in bondage; Dis- 
cipline, in the person of papa, kept an 
unwinking eye on their deportment. 
They ate to study, slept to study, lived 
to study, and the possibility seemed 
not remote, must die to play—else- 
where. The eldest, a pale sprig of 
nine, spoke English well, and cour- 
teously instructed us in his own tongue, 
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gravely indulgent to our errors, keep- 
ing his rare smiles for our more rare 
svecesses. One evening the small 
brother’s place was empty, and a meal 
of bread and water was grimly carried 
off the board. Henri explained: “It 
was that Adolphe had been naughty, 
had not, in fact, applied himself that 
afternoon.” The next night we missed 
Henri. “Oh! but yes!” responded 
Adolphe to inquiry, with the transpar- 
ent satisfaction of a pioneer, “to-day 
the same thing had occurred with 
Henri.” And when a few days later 
the bright young governess did not ap- 
pear, we hazarded that this time it 
must be that Mademoiselle was 
naughty too, but under the full glare 
of Discipline who sipped his coffee op- 
posite, this ‘conjecture was received 
with very nervous smiles. Mademoi- 
selle was merely indisposed, they said, 
and, for “alas” they substituted “fortu- 
nately,” she would rapidly recover. 

That afternoon, for the first time, we 
found the two sedately playing in the 
courtyard under the walnut trees, a 
board and counters spread upon the old 
stone well. But now the agile figure 
of papa appears; papa armed with 
grammaire and cahiers; he trips across 
the grass, gesticulating, uttering a 
brisk—“Allons, mes enfants,” and they 
promptly disappear. 

“Pauvres petits savants,’ murmurs 
Madame, who is standing on the thresh- 
old of the salon in a distracting cos- 
tume de bicyclette. She has been rain- 
ing smiles and “mots” upon the petit 
abbé. He is now dispatched for her 
machine. While buttoning her glove, 
she turns to the queen-mother who 
reclines within, critically scanning a 
new book of Memoirs. 

“But I find him altogether charming, 
your son—mon amie,” she protests; 
“the world will miss him. God has 
created him the lover,” and as an after- 
thought, she adds, “the husband—fa- 
ther. C’est vous qui en avez fait le 
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prétre. C’est triste et aussi drole. And 
are there not enough of these good 
people here?” she asks with an expres- 
sive gesture. “Everywhere they 
swarm.” 

They did. A party of them from 
some séminaire had come there to make 
holiday. One met them, a black file 
along the cliffs, in yellow basket hats 
tied down under their chins, their spare 
skirts flying; or one saw them grouped 
upon the ledges at the hour du bain. 
At dusk they sat in twos and threes 
upon the benches, or paced up and 
down the allées of the garden with 
their books of meditation, not too preoc- 
cupied to note the more profound preoc- 
cupation of the newly-married pair who 
promenaded there, with glances locked 
and arms entwined. “Un vrai roman,” 
commented one French matron, but to 
our more exacting English eyes, the 
brightness of the romance was clouded 
by the bridegroom’s linen, apparently 
intended to last out the honeymoon, 
which by this token should have 
waned. 

It was one windy evening on the 
cliffs which saw our first encounter 
with the rubicund old priest who plot- 
ted our conversion. He came puffing 
up to join the party, and between the 
gusts, compliment and guide book and 
theology proceeded from him in a tur- 
gid stream. To the Bacteriologist’s 
inordinate desire for information on 
all subjects we owed his subsequent 
pursuit. These two conversed in gasps 
and in a compromise of languages on 
subleties of archzology and doctrine 
till we reached the little door into the 
garden, where they parted with an 
assignation for to-morrow’s mass at 
6 A.M. Catholicism came to be a 
craze with her, and she approached it 
in a scientific spirit, compared its fasci- 
nations to those of the study of mala- 
ria, drew analogies and formulated 
theories, and ceased to be companion- 
able. This, for in her better moments 
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she had amiable qualities, we bore. 
The black rotundity (to fall into the 
slough of metaphor) we found a sharp- 
er thorn. He rolled round unexpected 
corners, cropped up on lonely roads 
and pounced upon us from dark door- 
ways—a veritable little priest of prey. 
In vain did we evade the pressure of 
his palms—fat, damp and fatherly— 
discourage his discourse with vacant 
smiles. His zeal was not discourage- 
able. Nor was his, he said, the only 
mind on which our lost condition 
weighed. The room next his was oc- 
cupied by a “devout young miss,’”’ who 
publicly disturbed herself on our ac- 
count. He heard her praying “Tous 
les soirs, for all the six!” This blame- 
less incident, profanely handled by the 
Humorist under the title of the “Lis- 
tener detected, or the Maiden’s Prayer,” 
made an agreeable addition to her 
repertoire of recitations. But we owed 
more than this to the devout young 
miss, who was in time presented to us 
und who sought to lead us on by flow- 
ery ways. We owed to her our intro- 
duction to St. Antoine de Padua— 
“what an accommodating saint was 
he! You went to him for little things— 
a fine day for an expedition, and so on; 
you arrangements,” 
und you paid him, so to speak, upon 
delivery, “by no means of necessity 
before. And was it not, in fact, a nice, 
simple little faith?’ We thought it 
was, and with the exception of the 
Bacteriologist, who refused to be a 
party to it, opened up transactions with 
him privately, as thus. Four sous for 
fine weather in an ordinary way, and 
to be doubled on a jour de féte. The 
was small, but his benevolence 
was disproportionate. & St. 
Antoine,” as they put up in the 
churches, we were singularly favored 
by the sun. We grew to have quite 
an affection for our saint of little 
things; his statuette became our fa- 
vorite in the churches, and we liked 
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to see him stationed in the niche above 
the door through which the little or- 
phans of the convent scuttle with their 
pitchers to the well. 

The orphelinat is a large building on 
the east side of the courtyard, bleak- 
looking and gray with faded venetian 
shutters; it would look desolate with- 
out that brilliant strip which runs 
along beneath the windows, its thin 
line of ragged flowers. Over its other 
door Notre Dame des Perpetuels Se- 
cours keeps St. Antoine company. Be- 
tween these two and the good seurs, 
those quaint and many little Bretons 
thrive. Some of this white-capped 
little company, in their long skirts and 
checkered shawls, are always passing 
to and fro across the grass or stand- 
ing in the shadow of the trees to fill 
their pitchers. Always busy about 
something, always laughing, so it 
seems; or is it always only when they 
encounter those demoiselles anglaises, 
whom without doubt they find so 
comic? But I believe the smile is al- 
ways there; one feels it shining quite 
far off before one hears the clatter of 
their shoes. Only at Mass one misses 
it, when, with their robes de dimanche, 
they put. on such solemn little faces, 
wearing that aspect of remoteness and 
reflection, that look of patience and of 
dreams upon the eyes which one meets 
often in the older Bretons. This lasts 
an hour, and then the sun is dancing 
in their eyes again. One has to keep 
their picture in one’s mind. A sketch- 
book or a camera will set them flying 
like a flock of startled pigeons. The 
religieuses are just as_ slippery, but 
more sedate and diplomatic. At the 
suspicion of a portrait their steps quick- 
en and they turn a sudden corner orseek 
refuge in a doorway; leave you to your 
patch of sunlight and an empty clois- 
ter. We asked the Révérend Mére at 
last if it were not permitted, and she, 
all smiles, returned discreetly, “‘Mais 
elles ne sont pas assez belles!” 
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In feature few of them indeed dre 
beautiful or even young, but they have 
a serenity and sweetness which belongs 
perhaps to the religious life—a finer 
kind of beauty; coming of bourgeois or 
of peasant stock, their air and manner 
is of singular distinction. Their lot 
is one of poverty and labor, difficult to 
realize in these brighter, easier months 
of summer, when their houseful of vis- 
itors keeps them employed about the 
kitchen and the garden, up and down 
the stairs and corridors, followed by a 
little orphéline or two, with pitchers, or 
armsful of beans or washing. If you 
stop them they are very ready with a 
word, a service, a direction; while the 
children stand apart, pretending, as 
the swur is present, that they are not 
laughing at you—not at all! “So Made- 
moiselle is going to the sea this morn- 
ing? Thatis well. It is so hot here; 
ah! so hot, but there the breeze.” And 
then she hurries on without a glance at 
the blue strip framed in the garden 
doorway. It is too short for her—for 
all there is to do in it—your long, long, 
idle day. She leaves the pictures and 
the dreams to you, and hastens off 
about your business. These talkative, 
holiday-keeping people have their uses, 
though, and perhaps their diversions. 
They make a bare existence possible; 
they are an interlude in the long year; 
the noisy music of the world mingles 
a moment with the quiet chant. And 
then succeed the months of tilling, 
sowing, planting; the labors of the 
farm and garden; the autumn apple- 
gathering; the winter sewing in the 
chill; dim rooms, where the high win- 
dows show a liné of sea, or merely a 
gray patch of cloud cut by the ceme- 
tery crucifix, which stands out black 
against the sky. 

This August afternoon, beyond the 
courtyard gate, across the road, out- 
side the barn, one recognizes one or 
two of these black figures among the 
group of peasants, busy with their 
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flails, threshing the cern in the hot 
sunshine. It makes for length of days, 
this arduous monotony. There is a 
railed off space in a green corner of the 
garden. On either side the strip of path 
are mounds with big, white, weather- 
beaten wooden crosses at the head, 
and underneath they lie, all quite old 
women, except one who died at twenty- 
two. She had her window, I suppose, 
above the arches of the cloister, looking 
down upon the climbing roses and the 
pink hydrangea bushes. Her black 
habit hung upon the faded door: “Priez 
pour elle.” The legend is the same 
for all of them, but she insists some- 
how, upon her epitaph. As one swings 
back the gate one wonders idly if there 
was a story; if there was, no doubt she 
kept her counsel. It is so quiet in the 
garden, and these walks seem narrow, 
the walls high, the world too far away 
for twenty-two. 

The little portress also will die young, 
whatever age they write up over her. 
She may be forty, but it is an ageless 
face which looks out through the open 
window by the gate, as you look in for 
letters. A face too thin and sensitive, 
but lovely, with its look of dreams dis- 
missed, passed on the way to some 
divine reality. She sits framed in the 
slit of window, reading, the black pro- 
file of her veil, with its white rim, so 
still beneath the outline of the crucifix 
which hangs above it on the wall. As 
you pass, though she does not look up, 
you catch somehow the fragrance of 
that presence with its sense of bene- 
diction; know the smile which you 
may meet as you come back, so bright, 
so human, yet a little sad with all its 
sunshine, like a late spring day. 

One evening I was reading in the 
dusk, alone in the deserted courtyard, 
when with a sense of some one com- 
ing I looked up, and over my blurred 
page discerned the slender figure, with 
its springing step, making toward me, 
moving with that sober swiftness 
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which they have, across the darkened 
grass in the vague shadows of the 
trees. She stopped beside the old 
stone well and motioned me to shut 
the book, which I put down on it. 

“But you will ruin the eyes,” she 
said; “there is not light enough.” 

“They are quite strong,” said I. “Up 
to this moment one could see quite 
well.” 

“To-day, perhaps—but later, when 
you are as old as I am, then, mon en- 
fant!” and she made a little groping 
gesture. 

“As old!” I echoed, laughing; “none 
of us are half so young. We never 
shall be, I imagine. Vous avez le se- 
cret de la jeunesse perpétuelle. N’est- 
ce pas la vérite.” 

“Peut-étre,” she smiled. “C’est pos- 
sible. Truly it is the world which 
ages—that world out there,” she waved 
a hand, “in which there is so much 
of sin, of suffering, of illusion. And 
is it not itself the Great Illusion—your 
sad, brilliant, rebellious world?” 

“This place, too,” I answered, 
“seemed unreal, illusory, at times, in 
its serenity; one almost felt the weight 
of its repose. We of the world, as 
she would say, we sometimes wondered 
how it could be possible—their world 
—their life?” 

“Vous n’étes pas Catholique,” she 
said, and then, lest I suspected some 
intention in the speech, she ended rap- 
idly, “It is the blessed, the protected 
life. And it is possible, in part, per- 
haps, because we do not question—that 
is not permitted—we accept. And, for 
example, is it not this habit of the 
world to question—questionner la vie, 
guestionner la souffrance, questionner 
Dieu méme, questionner tout, which 
ages, brings the lines about the face, 
the weariness of heart? But it is so. 
Cherchez-vous le secret de cette jeu- 
nesse perpétuelle, que vous dites qui 
est & nous; ne questionnez point, mon 
enfant, et vous resterez jeune.” 
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The light had faded quickly, and this 
presence, so insistent’ yet remote, 
seemed almost spiritual im its obscu- 
rity. The figure was an eutline only, 
the face a glimmer, and the soft voice 
musing on, a murmur in the twilight. 

“Yes, it was quiet here. I could not 
but remark it even in these busy days 
of summer; and the days of winter, 
they were still more tranquil. But to 
them, to the community, they made 
but little difference, the seasons; all 
seasons were the same with God. It 
rested with the world to love, to no- 
tice, to torment itself with change. 
But here one lived above the world, 
and change was not perceptible. One 
lived,” she said, “perhaps I should not 
call it life? ‘La vie est la mort, la 
mort est la vie,’” she ended gently. 
“Yes, the explanation of tranquillity 
was there.” p 

We walked across the courtyard in 
the darkness to her little door. 

“Je prierez pour vous,” she added, 
after her “bon soir.” 

A few steps brought me to the salon; 
such a sudden glare of light, it seemed, 
and maze of faces and of voices to step 
into from the starlight and the outside 
stillness. 

Every one had come back from the 
evening stroll; the Vocalist was ready 
with her song. Her mood was light 
to-night, a mood of flourishes, staccato 
passages and trills; sentiment in fancy 
dress and dominoes, and stepping deli- 
cately to a measure. 

She ended with a little French ga- 
votte. The audience applauded, made 
its compliments; then came a patter 
of good-nights, a rustle of departure, 
afterthoughts and more good-nights, 
and bows and final exits. The scene 
was very pretty, very friendly, very 
gay; it faded with bright figures pass- 
ing from the yellow lamplight into the 
white moonlight, growing colorless and 
vanishing like rather noisy shadows 
into the mute brilliance of the night. 
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As one looks back there are so many 
scenes. Perhaps the most persistent 
is the picture of the little portress in 
her window, from which such very 
distant glimpses of the “world” and its 
“illusions” can come into view. She 


Temple Bar. 
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seems to borrow something from that 
stillness of the sunshine, in which, to 
memory, she always sits—a stillness 
which suspends the breath of question, 
like her spirit. “And the explanation 
of tranquillity is there.” 

Charlotte M. Mew. 
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VIII. 
{ 

In my younger days there was a 
popular book called “Autumns on the 
Spey.” Last year, Selina’s brother, 
who is now the owner of The Sawpits, 
rudely said that we ought to bring out 
a companion volume and call it “Au- 
tumns on the Make.” Selina was be- 
yond measure incensed by this clumsy 
witticism, which has, indeed, led to a 
certain coolness between Tom Topham- 
Sawyer and ourselves; but for my own 
part I was constrained to confess that 
the gibe had something in it. When 
people make their home in London, the 
right disposal of the autumn becomes 
an urgent problem in their domestic 
economy. 

In the early years of our married life, 
the “General Idea,” as the strategists 
say, of our autumn manceuvres was 
something of the following kind. To- 
wards July Selina used to pick a quar- 
rel with the cook, which ended in that 
functionary arranging to leave about 
the beginning of August. The next 
move was to develop a vehement 
interest in the career of the 
“up-and-down maid,” or “tweeny,” 
as she is called in the adver- 
tisement columns of “The Lectern” 
(where Ritualistic footmen advertise 
that wages are not so much a consid- 
eration as Church privileges), and to 


arrange for her to better herself by 
going to a place where she would be 
wholly “up” or wholly “down,” and 
“a tweeny” no longer. By these meth- 
ods we reduced our domestic establish- 
ment to three. The housemaid re- 
mained in London to take care of the 
house and the policeman. Selina’s own 
attendant was 


A maid whom there were none to 
praise, 
And very few to love, 


but of those few the dingy retainer 
was one, and she and he, happy in one 
another’s company, went forth with us 
to face the desperate chances of the 
autumn campaign. Our first “objec- 
tive’ was Bertha’s native home—The 
Sawpits. Mr. Topham-Sawyer was 
then alive, and he was very well 
pleased to entertain his daughter and 
son-in-law during the tranquil month 
of August, when, to say the truth, he 
found it rather difficult to provide him- 
self with society. Loamshire is not a 
grouse-producing country; and our 
amusements consisted of tennis-tour- 
naments, picnics and _ boating-parties 
on the Slowwater. Not very lively, 
perhaps, but health-giving and, above 
all, inexpensive. From The Sawpits 
we moved at the beginning of the 
shooting-season to Proudflesh Park, 
where Selina made herself agreeable 
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by pasting pictures. on screens, and an- 
swering acrostics, and singing. in the 
evening, when. she was duly pressed 
and the audience was not too critical. 
1 confess her performance sometimes 
reminded me of the occasion when 
“Miss Jessie Brown sang ‘Jock o’ Haz- 
eldean’ a little out of tune; but we 
were none of us musical, though Miss 
Jenkyns beat time out of time, by way 
of appearing to be so.” This is quite 
the tone of The Sawpits. When at 
length the head of my family showed 
unmistakably that he had enjoyed quite 
enough of our society we pursued the 
even tenor of our way to the Barrow 
and the Dingle, the Abbey and the Man- 
or; culminating at the Lord Lieutenant’s 
dilapidated castle, and not disdaining 
a quiet Sunday with my Oxford friend, 
Sam Greenstole, at his comfortable 
vicarage, which fitted in very well be- 
tween a week at the Wellbores’ and 
three days with the De Trops. For 
the first few years of our married life 
this plan of campaign served admira- 
bly well. But time has brought its 
changes. My father-in-law reposes 
under, instead of in, the family pew, 
and Tom acts the head of the house 
with a frank and jovial rudeness which 
is all his own. We therefore rather 
avoid The Sawpits, and dear old Mrs. 
Topham-Sawyer’s dower-house is not 
exactly the place which one would 
choose for a prolonged visit. At Proud- 
flesh Park a new generation is spring- 
ing up, in which I find myself humili- 
atingly superannuated. The last time 
I played cricket with my young cous- 
ins against the local Band of Hope, my 
cut for one was greeted with derisive 
cheers of “Good old Bob!” “Stick to it, 
daddy!” and “By Jove! He’s a stiff 
un!” 

My bulk has increased considerably 
during the last few years, and my 
friends rather avoid giving me a mount. 
“ft am sure I don’t blame them,” says 
Selina with characteristically imperfect 
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Sympathy. “What with the oceans of 
champggne you drink whenever you 
have a chance, and your mania for 
greasy puddings, you are becoming a 
perfect object. Riding indeed! when 
I saw you on Bertha’s hack I only won- 
dered that the people on the road didn’t 
tell you to get down and carry it. I 
hear that Lord Salisbury has taken to 
a tricycle, and I am sure you ought to 
get one. It’s simply tempting Provi- 
dence to trust yourself on a bicycle.” 

Thus cricket and riding have failed 
me, and I am not in much greater re- 
quest for shooting parties. Indeed, I 
may say that I have now renounced 
all sports of the field, or been re- 
nounced by them. As Matthew Ar- 
nold wrote to his friend Wyndham 
Slade, “I shall never look along the 
deadly tube again; but this will be no 
great blessing for the brute creation, 
as I never used to hit them.” 

Thus the general outline of our au- 
tumn plans has been gradually 
modified, and for the last few years 
we have spent August with Mrs. Top- 
ham-Sawyer at Harrogate. The dear 
old lady pays for the flys, her maid 
does Selina’s hair, and “The Granby’s” 
charge for a private sitting-room, when 
divided between three, is quite sup- 
portable. But this year even that re- 
source has failed us. Mrs. Topham- 
Sawyer has forsaken Harrogate for 
Bath, and Selina, who has been declar- 
ing all the summer that she wanted 
“tone,” has flatly refused to be “boiled 
to death in that relaxing hole.” After 
Tom’s outrageous rudeness about “Au- 
tumns on the Make,” she declines to 
propose herself at The Sawpits, and 
the cousins at Proudflesh have signifi- 
cantly informed us that the youngest 
boy has brought back chicken-pox 
from Harrow. Hotels are expensive. 
Lodging-houses are undignified. We 
have a very good house over our head 
in Stuccovia. Bertha is paying a round 
of visits in Loamshire, so we are freed 
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from all necessity of amusing her; and 
Selina, after narrowly eyeing my pass- 
beok, professed that as we have to pay 
rent and taxes in London, besides an 
unheard-of rate levied by the Borough 
Council, she could not see the fun of 
running up fresh bills at the sea-side. 

So it has ended in our spending Au- 
gust and September at home, and, for 
my own part, I confess that I do not 
dislike the plan. I wear my oldest 
suit of tweed, smoke a pipe in the 
street, and divide Hyde Park (which 
iooks its best when replanted for the 
autumn) with an eccentric gentleman 
who talks to himself, and of whom 
the parkkeeper tells me in confidence 
that he is a Hirish gent who lost his 
property along of old Gladstone’s mud- 
dling, and in a manner of speaking, 
has never been the same man since. 
I practise my French on bewildered 
aliens who, misreading their Baedeker, 
have persuaded themselves that Buck- 
ingham Palace is the Tower of Lon- 
don. Both my clubs are closed for 
cleaning, and we are quartered on our 
neighbors; and this always introduces 
an agreeable element of novelty into 
one’s social experience. At the Athe- 
nzeum I hobnob with the Bishop of 
Barchester, who has just returned from 
Switzerland with his third wife and 
selections from the families of her two 
sainted predecessors. At the Guards’ 
Club I try to imagine myself a soldier, 
and, regarding myself furtively in the 
glass, fancy that in my prime, I 
should have looked very well in a scar- 
let tunic and a bearskmm. But as my 
aunt (from whom I had expectations) 
very properly observed when I was 
choosing my profession, “After all, 
there is always the risk of war,” and 
I am sure it is a risk which nature 
never designed me to face. So things 
are best as they are. 

Meanwhile Stuccovia is nearly de- 
serted. The Barrington-Bounderleys 
are dogging the steps of an Illustrious 
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Personage at Homburg, and the Cash- 
ingtons may be seen at Brighton urg- 
ing their wild career from the Madeira 
Walk even to Medina Terrace, while 
their motor-car divides the honors of 
the sea-front and the admiration of the 
flymen with Mr. Winans’s trotters. But, 
though our fashionable leaders have 
deserted us, old Lady Farringford, 
whom it is increasingly difficult to 
dislodge from her own fireside, still 
trundles up and down Cromwell Road 
in her pre-Adamite landau, and often 
gives Selina a convenient lift to Har- 
rod’s Stores or Gorringe’s. Moreover, 
the Soulsbys always make a point of 
spending September in London. 

I believe I have intimated in pre- 
vious papers that Mr. Soulsby is pas- 
sionately devoted to Nature. Like Mr. 
Witherden the Notary, he cultivates 
an equal love for “the mountainous 
Alps on the one hand and the hum- 
ming-bird on the other.” The first 
dandelion of spring awakens in him 
thoughts that lie too deep for tears, and 
after a choir-treat in the impervious 
shades of Epping he has been heard 
to declaim with contagious enthusiasm: 


Red o’er the forest peers the setting sun. 


Spring-time in the Alps is a theme 
with which, in the Easter season, he 
frequently decorates his sermons, and 
even “the Master,” as he calls Ruskin, 
was never more tenderly eloquent 
about the “taller gentians and the 
white narcissus,” the “scented undula- 
tions” and “the waves of everlasting 
green.” Asa matter of fact, Mr. Souls- 
by is so weak a vessel at sea that he 
has only once attempted the passage 
of the Channel, and prefers to recipro- 
cate the many-twinkling smile of Ocean 
from the cheerful security of Margate 
pier. He always takes his holiday 
immediately after Easter. The spirit- 
ual tension of the preceding six weeks, 
followed by its inevitable reaction, 
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has left him terribly unstrung, and it 
is necessary to recruit his nerves be- 
fore he faces the responsibilities of 
the summer months, when nearly all 
the pews at St. Ursula’s are occupied, 
and chairs are not seldom placed in 
the aisle. “London is too vast for me,” 
he says plaintively. “I am like the 
child in St. Paul’s, and feel inclined to 
say, ‘Take me away. The church is 
so big and I am so little!” 

By September the responsibility is 
diminished. Stuccovia is abandoned 
to cats and caretakers. St. Ursula’s 
congregation sinks to vanishing-point. 
Young Bumpstead goes off on his holi- 
day, and while he is blazing away in 
the paternal stubbles, he “leaves,” as 
he says, “the old Vic. to run the show 
on his own.” Mr. Soulsby obtains help 
for Sundays from his friends of the 
Mystification, and on week-days re- 
freshes his parched spirit by renewed 
contact with Nature. He “worships 
the Mighty Mother’—to use his own 
phrase— from the deck of a Thames 
steamer or on a secluded bench in 
Richmond Park; and from every scene 
and every incident he draws fresh 
and happy illustrations for his Advent 
sermons. “The gorgeous but melan- 
choly beauty of the sunlit autumnal 
landscape” awakes the deepest echoes 
of his soul. A meditation in Kensing- 
ton Gardens, 


With sheddings of the pining umbrage 
tinged, 


‘ 
suggests innumerable lessons of Hu- 
man Mutability. The sight of the 
pleasure-boats on the Thames inspired 
the famous passage in which he ex- 
horted the young men of his congrega- 
tion to row the perilous and exhausting 
race of life with their eyes fixed stead- 
ily on the goal. 

But while Mr. Soulsby is thus con- 
genially and profitably employed, Mrs. 
Soulsby is rather badly bored. She is, 
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as her husband sometimes tells usin con- 
fidence,a creature made for Society. 
“Like a sweet-toned canary from a gold- 
en cage, she flew, almost unawares, into 
my welcoming window. She gladdens 
my work with her song; but oh! she 
deserves a better audience.” This be- 
ing the case, even when Stuccovia is at 
its gayest, Mrs. Soulsby is extremely 
dull, and even, I fancy, a little peevish, 
in the solitude of August and Septem- 
ber. To her, therefore, our determina- 
tion to spend the autumn in London 
was distinctly a boon. She and Selina 
make little trips together. Sometimes 
they “do” the City churches with Mr. 
Hare’s “Walks in London” for their 
guide. They spend a happy day at 
the Stores. They listen with unabated 
joy to “The Lost Chord” at the Prome- 
nade Concerts. On Sunday afternoons 
they desert St. Ursula’s and make pil- 
grimages to hear Canon Gore at the 
Abbey or Canon Holland at St. Paul’s. 
They look up long-forgotten friends in 
the remotest outskirts of Wimbledon 
or Tooting, disport themselves on sub- 
urban croquet-grounds, or drive away 
dull care with Ping-pong. But it is 
neither Croquet nor Ping-pong that, in 
this season of social depression, really 
sustains the flagging spirits of Selina 
and Mrs. Soulsby. Dr. Chalmers once 
spoke of the “Expulsive Power of a 
New Affection.” The mild joys of 
“Squails” and “Fish-Ponds” which 
satisfied us in our youth; the maturer 
excitements of Nap and Poker; have 
speedily and simultaneously been ex- 
pelled by Bridge. 

Privately I doubt whether Selina 
would ever have become a victim to 
this new distraction if she had been 
guided solely by its merits as a game; 
for she really doesn’t care a jot for 
the best game that ever was invented. 
Rut these pages have been written in 
vain if my readers do not realize by 
this time that Selina’s heart beats in 
harmony with the music of the highest 
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spheres. “Every one plays Bridge,” 
and Selina must play it too. A rumor 
has reached her that the odious Mrs. 
Goldbug, who behaved so rudely to her 
at the Great County Sale, has climbed 
to the topmost rung of the social lad- 
der by dint of her willingness to play 
Bridge all day long, and of the grace- 
ful alacrity with which she loses ber 
money to Illustrious Personages. Even 
Selina’s old cousin, Miss Welbeck, 


A charred and wrinkled piece of wom- 
anhood 


if ever there was one, a cardsharper 
from her youth, who had long been left 
high and dry by the receding wave of 
fashion, has acquired a sudden fame 
as the best female Bridge-player in 
London, and is called “Ponte Vecchia” 
in some of the smartest houses in Pic- 
cadilly. 

This was enough, if indeed it was not 
too much for Selina, who threw herself 
into the study of Bridge with all the 
intensity of a singularly intense na- 
ture, and spent laborious days in con- 
sulting the lively oracles of “Slam” 
and “Boaz.” She has clear views 
about the necessity of “playing,” “call- 
ing,” “passing” and “doubling to the 
score.” She is severe on the weak 
player who declares no-trumps when 
he has a certainty in hearts, and is 
loud on “protective black suit declara- 
tions by the dealer.” Like as a stage- 
struck damsel wanders about the gar- 
den, reciting the ravings of Ophelia, 
even so I hear my Selina murmuring 
to herself in secret places such cryptic 
precepts as these: “On a passed dia- 
mond call, a strengthening heart lead 
is advisable;’ and “A good partner 
may often be given a doubtful no- 
trump heart or diamond declaration, 
when a weak one should only be en- 
trusted with spades.” My midnight 
dreams are haunted by a hollow voice 
which mournfully reiterates: “With a 
plain suit singleton and a single trump, 
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a lead for the ruff is quite justifiable.” 
Now I confess that to me all this 
jargon is a tale of little meaning, 
though the words are strong. But I 
find to my astonishment that it conveys 
something to the mystic mind of Mr. 
Soulsby. Whether what it conveys 
to him bears any resemblance to what 
its author intended, I would not un- 
dertake to say; for our Vicar, like all 
his brethren of the Deep Church, is an 
adept in the art of reading his own 
more recondite ideas into any passage 
which he admires. His preaching is 
nothing if not topical; and the close 
attention which he bestows on the 
transactions of Selina’s Bridge-table 
has led me to believe that he is con- 
templating some allusion to the game 
in one of his lectures at the Parochial 
Club. I have told already how he 
urged the young oarsmen of his con- 
gregation to row their races by a meth- 
od which would certainly have landed 
their boat in difficulties; and the coun- 
sel was well meant, though obscured 
by the perverseness of technicalities. 
The moral lessons of cricket are more 
easily handled, and the Vicar, as Presi- 
dent of the St. Ursula’s Cricket Club, 
is eloquent on “the ready hand, the 
quick eye, the simultaneous action, the 
training for life’s battle,” which are 
engendered by our national pastime. 
On football he waxes even poetic, and 
last winter when our team, captained 
by Bumpstead, celebrated in a debauch 
of cocoa, and buns its victory over the 
Amalgamated Cabdrivers’ Orphanage, 
he electrified the party by declaiming 
the football-song which he had sung as 
a boy at Lycurgus House Academy, 


Peckham: 
When you’ve had the toil and the 
struggle, 

The battle of ankle and shin, 

’Tis hard in the hour of triumph 
To pass it another to win; 

But that is the luck of the battle, 
And thick must be taken with thin. 
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They tell us the world is a struggle, 
And life is a difficult run, 
Where often a brother will finish 
The victory we have begun. 
What matter? We learned it at Peck- 
ham, 
And that was the way that we won. 


Now, supposing that my surmise is 
well founded, and that Mr. Soulsby in- 
tends to add to this athletic trilogy a 
lecture on the Game of Life as illus- 
trated by the Laws of Bridge, I com- 
mend to him these wise words from 

The Cornhill Magazine. 
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the sporting column of “Classy Cut- 
tings:”’ 

“Judgment in Bridge is not limited 
to the declaration of trumps; but (as 
in life) consists in rightly estimating 
the capacities and temperaments of 
both your adversaries and partner, and 
trusting them or not accordingly.” 

When I was at Oxford I had the ad- 
vantage of attending the present Bish- 
op of Rochester’s lectures on Political 
Science; and I hope I can still recog- 
nize the commodity, even when I meet 
it in the columns of a society journal. 





SOME EXPERIMENTS WITH JANE. 


I came across Jane some years ago. 
It was at the time when experiments 
were being tried with her. 

A young friend of mine, who knows 
the ins and outs of London, had discov- 
ered Jane in a London lodging-house, 
left there as a legacy from many for- 
mer landladies, though how she had 
originally got there no one knew. The 
present landlady, who had only recent- 
ly come into possession, was anxious 
to get rid of this child of the premises, 
being ambitious, and having set up a 
more showy servant, of a smart though 
distinctly dubious appearance. My 
friend, who might be an eminent phi- 
lanthropist if she wouid take her phi- 
lanthropy less by fits and starts, be- 
came interested in this forlorn Jane 
of uncertain age, with a white, com- 
pressed face, dark eyes and a mop of 
hair—hair which left the beholder with 
the perplexed impression not only 
that it never had been but that it 
never could be brushed. The landlady 
who had her own ideas, was only too 
anxious to make the best of Jane. She 
gave us to understand that though 
outwardly unpresentable the girl had 


a treasure of moral worth within. 


“She would never have anything to say 


to the lads, ma’am,” she asserted. “You 
needn’t be afraid, there’s no lightness 
about Jane!” Our after-impressions 
did not quite bear out this evidence, 
but on the whole I still agree to it. 
It was not lightness that was Jane’s 
chief characteristic, what oppressed me 
most was an appalling sincerity. 

This became evident to me in the 
explosion that marked the end of the 
first experiment, an experiment that 
had begun delusively with the smooth- 
est prospect of success. My friend 
had an acquaintance who was a seam- 
stress in a London street, composed of 
small houses exactly like each other, 
all apparently murmuring, “Poor, but 
Respectable.” The seamstress in ques- 
tion certainly was respectable (by the 
way, she did not give the same char- 
acter to the street), a widow of about 
fifty, with a grown-up son, and 
a house kept as neat as_ the 
traditional new pin. The understand- 
ing was that she was to train Jane in 
the ways of virtue; while Jane, board- 
ed by my friend’s money, was to assist 
her in the housework. As for the son, 
he was a young builder, away all day, 
and it was to be hoped that he would 
not fall in love with Jane. The bar- 




















gain was struck—Jane did not seem 
otherwise than acquiescent—she was 
removed to the widow’s, and at first 
all went well. 

That hardly expresses it. The widow 
was enthusiastic. We heard nothing 
at first but the most lavish praises of 
Jane, so lavish indeed that if Mrs. 
Smith had not been transparently sin- 
cere we might have a little suspected 
her exactness. The girl had seemed 
to us silent, frightened, dull, a com- 
pressed creature from whom nothing 
could be extracted—perhaps, as_ the 
landlady had told us, “she was daft wi’ 
gentlefolk,” a race with whom possibly 
she had no previous acquaintance. 
When we saw her during her first days 
at Mrs. Smith’s she was still silent as 
she had been before; but her silence 
struck us as of a different character— 
it seemed now like a mute reception of 
impressions. Mrs. Smith assured us 
that she was “hinterested in hevery- 
think;” and that her son, who was “a 
good-living young man, thought well 
on her’—a statement which she has- 
tened to qualify by the news that he 
was keeping company with the daugh- 
ter of a grocer. We departed after 
congratulating Jane on her good be- 
havior, felicitations to which she gave 
no response whatever. Mrs. Smith ac- 
companied us to the door herself, that 
she might again express her gratitude 
for our having provided her with Jane. 

And then! 

Only three days later, on a Sunday 
afternoon, when we were taking after- 
noon tea in delicious leisure, there ar- 
rived the young builder ir such tre- 
mendous agitation that it was a long 
time before we could understand his 
tale. That same evening we went 
again to Mrs. Smith to condole with 
her on a catastrophe. 

What had happened? There had beer 
no thunder in the air. Jane had been 
good and docile at “Meeting” on Sat- 
urday; and, Sunday morning being 
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wet, had spent it with Mrs. Smith in 
tidying every nook and corner of the 
house. Everything was peaceful after 
the Sunday dinner; the young builder 
sat with his pipe in the clean kitchen, 
while his mother took her nap with a 
book of sermons on her knee, from 
which she intended to read to her son 
and Jane. They had scarcely observed 
the absence of the latter from the room 
when they were roused by a terrible 
commotion (“like catses and wild 
beasts,” was Mrs. Smith’s expression), 
and with one accord they rushed up- 
stairs to the attic. The sight which 
they encountered was not short of hor- 
ror. 

How shall I describe it? The furni- 
ture was all “mashed about” (I keep 
on falling back on Mrs. Smith’s expres- 
sions). It was all over the floor; it was 
pulled, broken and knocked about; the 
bedclothes and mattresses were torn 
off the bed. And there in the midst 
stood Jane in a white fury, “a grapplin’ 
with her hands,” and tears rolling 
down her cheeks. The outburst which 
followed was the first intimate ac- 
quaintance with the inmost Jane with 
which her hosts had been favored. 

“I won't stay ’ere,” cried Jane. “I 
‘ate yer ’ouse. I won’t be put upon 
wi’ yer nasty nigglin’ ways. I want 
to be untidy and dirty!” 

“An’ wi’ that,” said Mrs. Smith, “she 
ups wi’ the mattress an’ bedclothes, 
an’ she ’eaps ’em on the bed, an’ there 
she gits into ’em, just as she was. An’ 
if you'll believe me, ma’am, she lies 
there now. If you'll go up an’ look at 
‘er you'll see ’er there!” 

My friend discreetly refused to en- 
counter Jane, evidently suffering from 
acute hysteria. She consoled Mrs. 
Smith, who had a weak heart and was 
agitated, and left her, promising to 
come back on the morrow. ‘The next 
day came, and the situation had not 
improved. Jane had remained in her 
disordered bed, perfectly passive, but 
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refusing to be disturbed, and present- 
ing nothing to view but her mop of 
hair. Mrs. Smith was excited and 
wailing for a policeman, that she might 
turn “the monster” from the house. In 
fact, as her heart was really subject 
to attacks, the position of affairs was 
full of danger. But my friend is a 
lady of infinite resource, and packed 
Jane off to a new home that very 
day. 

“You see, dear,” she told me, during 
a few minutes’ conference which we 
held together in Mrs. Smith’s front par- 
lor, “it was perhaps too neat a place 
for the poor child, who has been kept 
at an unnatural pitch of virtue. I have 
an idea!” 

And though I was sceptical, the idea 
when revealed did not sound entirely 
hopeless. My friend’s establishment 
has generally a few odd members who 
hold indefinite positions among the 
rest. Among these was a girl who 
had been brought up from the country 
to be trained, and was returning to her 
home before proceeding to a “place.” 
The said home was a lonely cottage in 
the midst of fields, tenanted by a large 
family, at once disorderly and respec- 
table. The mother would be glad of a 
“help,” and it seemed likely that Jane 
would be permitted (with limits) to be 
both dirty and untidy. Besides, the 
country allows many opportunities—it 
is always possible there to retire into a 
lane and make mud-pies. So Jane 
was informed by Mrs. Smith of her 
new prospects, and preparations for 
her departure were set on foot at once. 

Of course my friend interviewed her 
before she went, and told her that she 
was a wicked girl, to whom a last 
chance was being given. Jane received 
this news with her usual silent man- 
ner, as if she had entirely withdrawn 
into herself. But to Mrs. Smith, who 
followed up the exhortation with many 
remarks of a much more graphic na- 
ture, she wore a different countenance 
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—one of white-faced, silent injury, as 
of one who has been put upon till she 
can endure no more. I have no doubt 
this was really her view of the posi- 
tion. She went off with her bundle, 
and we saw no more of her. But we 
felt with misgivings that we had not 
heard the last of Jane. 


Nor had we, indeed, although some 
months elapsed before we were favored 
with any further news. We had sepa- 
rated, had each been in various places, 
and were at length in the autumn 
again together and in London. One 
evening when our husbands were away 
and we were alone, we were told that 
“a poor woman” wished to see my 
friend. This visitor proved to be the 
Mrs. Ronald who had undertaken the 
second experiment with Jane. 

I remember that in the _ interval 
which elapsed before she appeared we 
looked at each other with foreboding 
in our faces, wondering without words 
what the news would be. When Mrs. 
Ronald entered with care written on 
her brow we realized that the news 
would not be good. She came in, so 
rural in her country shawl and bonnet 
that she seemed to bring with her the 
autumn stubble-fields. Standing before 
us, she at once entered on complaint. 
“She did not know if she could do with 
Jane—Jane was so high.” 

So high! We remembered that Mrs. 
Smith had said “Jane was the lowest 
creature as she ever see;” and although 
accustomed to experiences we found 
our breath taken by this difference of 
position. But when Mrs. Ronald was 
seated, and had been revived with 
coffee, the details she gave went far 
to confirm her statement. It appeared 
that we had only imperfectly realized 
the amazing versatility of Jane. 

“When she first come,” said Mrs. 
Ronald, “she was _ quiet-like, and 
seemed to be considerin’.”” (We re- 
membered that condition.) “But now 
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she’ve begun to talk she tells every one 
what a difference there ve betwix’ 
Lunnon an’ t’ country. She talks o’ 
nothin’ but Mrs. Smith, an’ of her 
ways, an’ of parties, an’ music~’alls, 
an’ that sort of thing. But I don’t say 
she’s not a good girl, for she tells us 
straight that Mrs. Smith allays went to 
Meetin’ an’ had prayers. She makes 
such a fuss on it that we’ve begun to 
have prayers o’ nights. An’ she says 
she wouldn’t stay if it wasn’t for the 
dances in the winter, an’ that she'll go 
te ’em in white musheling an’ blue rib- 
bons.” 

Here was confusion! My friend im- 
mediately evolved that innate deprav- 
ity was beginning to appear in Jane. 
I thought differently (we had long ago 
decided that she was to be practical, 
and I psychological). It was evident, 
indeed, to me, that this child of London 
followed her impulses as simply as 
a savage or an animal; but I saw no 
proof of any worse depravity than the 
unaccountable perverseness of a child. 
A wish rose in me to see her at the 
village dances, in the company of the 
young baker who admired her; and 
it so happened that this careless 
thought was able to bring about its 
own fulfilment. For I mentioned it 
to my friend, it excited her curiosity, 
and she arranged that at Christmas 
we should go down into the country. 

We were in sore trouble that winter, 
both of us, and I think that made my 
impressions all the sharper; though it 
left my friend, whose perplexities were 
deeper, in a despondency that allowed 
little observation. Anyway, I have 
no vision clearer cut than that of the 
village schoolroom on the night of the 
Christmas dance—seen again by me 
after many years of absence, during 
which I had known little of English 
villages. I can see it now—the bare 
rooms with their flare of gas, the gar- 
lands of tissue roses, the big fires, the 
village fiddlers, the jovial assembly— 
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and Jane in the midst of it, obviously 
on the brink of a third experiment. She 
was not in “white musheling” (prob- 
ably for want of funds); she was in the 
Sundaydress that Mrs. Smitn had made, 
bare, black and unornamented, and 
already a good deal worn, but she had 
tied her hair with a blue ribbon. With 
surprise I saw that she was not unat- 
tractive; she was older, and her slight 
figure had gained a certain elegance, 
though her white compressed face, 
dark eyes and mop of hair were as 
much Jane as they had ever been. The 
young village baker fluttered round her 
with attentions; so did others of the 
swains, but she was distinctly high with 
them, though her manner was that of 
impatience rather than of principle, as 
if she had no fancy for promiscuous 
courtship. She greeted my friend and 
myself with a shy grace, which seemed 
to speak confidence and gratitude. We 
were interested... but we had no 
time to pursue impressions, for the 
next day, on sudden summons we left 
the village. We parted; the waves of 
a great trouble closed upon me, and 
for a long time I thought no more of 
Jane. 

Then I heard the rest. Not long 
after the Christmas dance Jane had 
become the wife of the village baker; 
and for a time was a most submissive 
helpmate, “as if she were taking things 
in,” said my informant. The hapless 
baker could have had no previous 
knowledge of the way of Jane in each 
experiment of life—that is, of receptiv- 
ity followed by revolt. Consequently, 
when the latter came it found him un- 
prepared—a quiet man, mildly jocular 
with customers, unprovided with weap- 
ons for impromptu warfare. His Jane 
developed wilful to a quite extraordi- 
nary extent, neglected duties, was in 
and out of the house all day; and 
though she was never, said my inform- 
ant, “either extravagant or bad,” was 
as impish, and contrary, and capricious 
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as a child. The quiet baker had his 
own means of resentment; if he could 
not control Jane he could treat her 
with severity. There came a night 
when she fled out weeping into the vil- 
lage, and found compassionate people 
to pity her and take her in. She seemed 
quiet and sad and they respected her 
as a martyr—while the baker returned 
without regret to single life. 

Here, then, the story might have 
ended for a time, but an unexpected 
development occurred. Before the pro- 
tectors of Jane had found reason to 
change their tune an event happened 
which upset all calculations. News 
arrived that the baker was dangerously 
ill, and Jane at once flew back to her 
husband’s home, where she nursed him 
during his brief sickness with agonized 
devotion. He seems to have been 
sensible of this affection, but he was 
too ill to alter the will that he had 
made in his first anger—a will which 
left all he owned absolutely to his 
mother. The old lady who only knew 
this after his death, was not disposed 
to be ungenerous; but Jane, never mer- 
cenary, refused to touch a penny. As 
a reward for this unselfishness, and for 
her devoted nursing her mother-in-law 
took her back to her own home in the 
nearest town. 

I should like to have known more 
of this mother of Jane’s husband, for 
she seems to have been a remarkable 
old woman—not least proved so by the 
capacity she showed for understanding 
and dealing with her daughter-in-law. 
She appears to have realized that dur- 
ing a period of grief Jane would be 
everything that was tractable and sub- 
missive, but that with reviving energy 
she would again become impossible; 
that the simplest course, therefore, was 
to get her married as soon as might be. 
The young foundrymen had begun to 
flutter about Jane even in these days 
of early widowhood; but I fancy that 
the astute old mother-in-law had no 
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sort of wish to have her daughter es- 
tablished near her—near enough to be 
sought whenever Jane required a 
refuge. Circumstances were favorable. 
A travelling circus came to the town 
to spend the spring, and Jane was in- 
troduced by a friend to the manager. 
He admired her exceedingly; before 
the spring was over they were married, 
and in the early summer they left the 
place. The old lady assisted the whole 
business generously, and parted from 
Jane—probably with great relief. 

So closed the tale. It must be owned 
that I shook my head. I fancied that 
Jane had in her only too much of the 
caravan. I told myself—not without 
some relief on my own part—that I 
was not likely to hear of her again. 
But in that head-shake there was ig- 
norance and prejudice. The course of 
time was to make this clear to me. 
Once more—this time in an unexpected 
interview—I had an opportunity of ob- 
serving the development of Jane. 

That was two years later, on an au- 
tumn evening, when I sat alone in 
lodgings in a provincial town, musing 
on many things, to which the unfamil- 
iar room, my temporary resting-place, 
gave a setting of its own. Among 
other pieces of information provided 
by the servant, I had been told that 
there was a circus in the town, but 
nothing in me responded to the news. 
Even the subsequent announcement 
that a young woman wished to see me 
was not enough to recall an old ac- 
quaintance. The young woman, how- 
ever, after entering modestly, stood 
still in the midst of the room, and an- 
nounced herself. 

“Please; ma’am, I’m Jane.” 

I sprang forward immediately. Here 
then once more was the result of ex- 
periments. 

In what had they resulted? When I 
was sufficiently composed to be able 
to take stock of my visitor I became 
aware of alteration, though there was 
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not enough to dispel the sense of a 
familiar presence. Jane was slight, 
white-faced, dark-eyed as of old; and 
on the whole quietly dressed, though 
she had now a professional appearance 
—and moreover the look of a profes- 
sional on tour, the indefinable aspect 
of the unstationary. The skirt of her 
dress was of some simple dark stuff 
and untrimmed, but her jacket, though 
also dark, had some gold twist on it, 
and her mop had developed into a for- 
midable bang beneath a black straw 
bonnet with red roses under its brim. 
I mention these details because they 
produced the general expression—a de- 
sire for soberness softened by adorn- 
ment. Her manner was charming, 
simple, modest, confident, with a more 
eager candor than of old. As if I had 


been her teacher, she was eager to as- 
sure me that she had in no wise for- 
gotten old instructions. 

“My ‘’usban’ is a good man, ma’am, 
he really is; and I goes to church when 


we stay over Sunday. And I speak to 
the others, and tells ’em not to be pigs 
an’ ’eathen, or they’ll get caught up 
sharp for it some day. I allays say 
my prayers, you may bet I do! An’ 
I don’t want to leave my ’usban’ now 
the little baby’s come.” 


The Gentleman's Magazine. 
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I must own that the last sentence 
was somewhat staggering to me, who 
had been rejoicing in Jane’s simple 
piety. But on reflection I considered 
that its honesty lent weight to the 
other statements she had made. What- 
ever may be thought of her phraseol- 
ogy, the child of the lodging-house at 
least was candid. 

Let me add that my inquiries (for I 
did make inquiries) resulted in con- 
firming good impressions. I was told 
that Jane’s husband was a worthy 
man, though with a temper somewhat 
worn by professional friction; that he 
was satisfied with the dignity of his 
wife among “the boys,” and altogether 
fond of Jane and proud of her. There 
had once been between them a time 
of “awkwardness;” but the little baby 
had come and set things right. I hoped 
things would keep right. Jane had 
now a varied life, and the baby for a 
wholesome influence. 


I have never seen her again; but 
some friends of mine, who live in a 
town where the circus comes some- 
times, and who take an interest in her 
for my sake, tell me that Jane is still 
alive, doing well and “quite delight- 


ful.” 
M,. A. Curtois. 





TOO LATE. 


Bring no vain chaplet to my grave. 

Once, when you might, you could have blest 
A lonely life, an aching breast; 

But nothing now can help or save. 

Your love, when needed, was not given; 

And now who cares? Life’s bonds are riven, 
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II. 


Shed o’er my dust no fruitless tears. 

Ah, once your pity had been sweet 

To bleeding hands and weary feet, 
Through all the joyless, bitter years! 

Nay, weep not for the might-have-been; 
God’s rain will keep my grave-plot green. 


III. 


Breathe o’er me, dead, no word of praise. 
Once, living, I had leapt to hear 

The tones of love, the voice of cheer 
Make music through my sunless days; 
But now! the wind alone may sweep 

Over the daisies where I sleep. 


IV. 


O idle tears, O wreath too late, 

I care not now: the need is o’er; 

My day is past—I feel no more 

The stress, the heat, the chill, the hate. 
O Love, in life ye came not nigh; 

And now! ’twere well to pass me by. 


Longman's Magazine. 


George Bird. 
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Political and commercial conditions, 
which must of necessity influence—and 
influence profoundly—the secret and 
inexplicable processes of the artist, 
have not in the immediate past been 
very favorable to the art of fiction. 
And they will be even less so in the 
immediate future. This is a truism, 
but it needs to be emphasized. The 
general public, aware only that of late 
it has been less interested than usual 
in fiction, has only the vaguest ideas 
of what that disinclination to buy and 
read novels means to the ‘producer of 
novels. We do not hesitate to say that 
if the naked facts of the case were ex- 


posed, as they never will be, the pub- 
lic would be amazed at the spectacle of 
havoc. For ourselves we know of in- 
stances of established and reputable 
authors the sales of whose novels have 
fallen ninety per cent. below the aver- 
age, which is to say that where once 
they sold ten copies they now sell one. 
We know 'of instances of praiseworthy 
novels by new authors which literally 
have not sold at all, despite reviews 
and despite advertisements; the great 
libraries and the principal booksellers 
have declined to look at them on sub- 
scription; and the sales have been ex- 
actly proportionate to the number and 
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loyalty of the auf.uor’s friends. Prob- 
ably in no single month for many years 
have so many novels been issued as 
were issued last month. And as for 
the fiscal result, we have been told that 
a certain library was absolutely ig- 
noring half a dozen new novels a day. 
Were it not for the blessed prop and 
stay of serial rights, many authors 
whose names are literary household 
words would be in a position to regard 
the heaviest imposition of income-tax 
with sardonic indifference. We are 
not gloomy; we do not believe that the 
continuance of the war will involve 
the utter ruin of a respectable and in- 
dustrious class of penmen. The ca- 
lamity is not permanent. “This, too, 
will pass,” and time will cure it. But 
pending the operations of that slow 
physician it has to be endured. And 
it is being endured with remarkable 
fortitude by both novelists and their 
publishers. 

Artistically, the year, if not dazzling- 
ly brilliant, has been far less dull than 
the circumstances would have excused. 
We cannot count either Mr. Meredith 
or Mr. Hardy as regularly active, and 
we have almost ceased to expect them 
to produce. Mr. Blackmore is dead, 
with a noble record behind him. In 
default of the Three, whom do we look 
to for serious effort in the art of fic- 
tion? We look (in alphabetical order) 
te Mr. Joseph Conrad, Mr. George Gis- 
sing, Mr. Maurice Hewlett, “John Oli- 
ver Hobbes,” Mr. W. W. Jacobs, Mr. 
Rudyard Kipling, Mr. George Moore, 
Mr. Eden Phillpotts, Mrs. Humphry 
Ward, Mr. H. G. Wells and “Zack.” 
Of these, all but Mrs. Ward and Mr. 
Wells have furnished something during 
the year, though the productions of Mr. 
Conrad, Mr. Hewlett and Mr. Phill- 
potts have not been of major impor- 
tance. And, in the secondary rank of 
those who mirror the time with power 
and ingenuity, but without that poetic 
poignancy or that natural humor which 
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differentiates fine art from clever 
craft, we have had “Tristram of Blent” 
and “Sir Richard Calmady.” Our list 
of the twelve best novels of the year 
shall stand as follows. We need not 
say that it is not meant for a list of 
the twelve novels that have made the 
most noise. 


“Kim.” By Rudyard Kipling. 

“Sister Teresa.” By George Moore. 

“Our Friend the Charlatan.” By 
George Gissing. 

“The Serious Wooing.” By 
Oliver Hobbes.” 

“The White Cottage.” By “Zack.” 

“The History of Sir Richard Cal- 
mady.” By “Lucas Malet.” 

“Tristram of Blent.”- By Anthony 
Hope. 

“The Column.” 
riott. 

“The Lost 
Crottie. 

“Casting of Nets.” 
got. 

“The Lord of the Sea.” 
Shiel. 

“The 
ters.” 


“John 


By Charles Mar- 


Land.” By Julia M. 


By Richard Ba- 
By M. P. 


House with the Green Shut- 
By “George Douglas.” 


To these we must add a small, but 
rather unusual, group of short stories:— 


“Light Freights.” 

“The Striking Hours.” 
Phillpotts. 

“New Canterbury Tales.” 
rice Hewlett. 

“Tales of Dunstable 
“Zack.” 


By W. W. Jacobs. 
By Eden 


By Mau- 


Weir.” By 


There is, by the way, far more hu- 
mor in these four volumes than in all 
the twelve novels. 

Our detailed criticisms of “Kim” and 
“Richard Calmady” are too recent to 
need recapitulation here. It suffices to 
say of “Richard Calmady,” that its 
success is definitely limited to three 
characters and its homogeneity marred 
by the intrusion of much unneces- 
sary melodrama and extravagance. 
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And in regard to “Sir Richard Cal- 
mady” and the other novels of modern 
English life in our list, we must remark 
that, as a body, the writers have scarce- 
ly succeeded in giving any broad pic- 
ture of the era. Some of them have 
not tried to do so. Only “Our Friend 
the Charlatan” offers a version of the 
times at once inclusive and exact. 
“Sister Teresa’ is the history of a 
single detached soul. “The Serious 
Wooing” is modern life wonderfully 
colored by a prismatic personality. 
“The White Cottage” has no bigness. 
“Tristram of Blent’” makes no pretence 
of seeing life whole and vehemently; 
it looks on casually and unmoved at 
the only class of English people whom 
Mr. Hope cares to survey. “Casting of 
Nets,” of which we gladly recognize 
the promise, is too obviously preoccu- 
pied with a trifle. We, of course, do 
not assert that every serious novel 
should attempt to deal with national 
manners as, for instance, “Anna Kare- 
nina” deals with national manners. 
But we consider that more of our writ- 
ers might venture on such an enter- 
prise. And we further think that a 
novel should not leave on the reader 
the impression, as too many do, that 
no life exists outside the limited life 
therein described. Our quarrel with 
the generality of serious novels is that 
they are like the page of an atlas—they 
picture in detail a given part of the 
earth’s surface and show the surround- 
ing parts white, uninhabited. No class 
nor community does or can exist inde- 
pendently; and it should be the busi- 
ness of the class-novelist and the com- 
munity-novelist (we have both) to indi- 
eate the propinquity of the class above, 
the class beneath and the world at 
large. We lay the more stress on our 
insular failure to produce novels that 
portray the era in that America has 
recently shown us how the feat may 
be performed. From that land of lite- 
super-eminently foolish 


rary booms 
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have come two of the finest novels of 
the year. We mean: 


By Frank Norris. 
By Theodore Drei- 


“The Octopus.” 
“Sister Carrie.” 
ser. 


No one can read either of these ad- 
mirable books without having learnt 
something—not merely about this per- 
son or that, this class or the other, 
but about America. The movement in 
them is large, racial; the vision poetic 
and comprehensive; the sentiment is 
never sentimentality. They exercise 
the highest function of the modern 
novel. With Mr. Frank Norris we were 
acquainted before. but the name of 
Theodore Dreiser is new. It stands 
for nothing but “Sister Carrie;” never- 
theless, Mr. Dreiser is beyond question 
one of the most promising novelists 
now writing in English. While touch- 
ing on books by Americans, we should 
mention Mr. Henry James’s “The Sa- 
cred Fount,” that reductio ad absurdum 
of Mr. Henry James, and the late Ste- 
phen Crane’s ‘“‘The Monster’”—a volume 
of characteristic power and ferocity. 

To return to our list, Mr. Charles 
Marriott’s “The Column,” though curi- 
ously artificial, was vivid and compell- 
ing. It was also well written, but with 
a tendency like many new books, to 
over-emphasis. “The Lost Land,” by 
Miss Crottie, is the only historical or 
quasi-historical novel that deserves 
mention in the fiction of the year. It 
is a convincing reconstitution of the 
eighteenth century in Ireland, rather 
fine than strong, but throughout of 
much beauty and true merit. There 
remains “The Lord of the Sea,” which 
we have included, because its wild sen- 
sationalism was justified by much ar- 
tistic writing, by psychological insight 
and by real imagination. As a lite- 
rary phenomenon Mr. M. P. Shiel has 
yet to be assessed. That he cannot be 
neglected is certain. “The House with 














the Green Shutters,” by Mr. “George 
Douglas,” is a first book and certainly 
shows power. 

Other novels which honorably 
emerge from the welter are “The 
Church of Humanity” and “Despair’s 
Last Journey,” two impressive and 
faithful studies by the veteran David 
Christie Murray, who is writing better 
now than ever he did in his youth; 
“The Good Red Earth,” by Mr. Eden 
Phillpotts, chiefly remarkable for some 
passionate descriptions of Devonshire 
scenery; “Voysey,” by Mr. R. O. 
Prowse; “The Inheritors,” a fantasia, 
by Mr. Joseph Conrad and Mr. Hueffer; 
“The Grip of the Bookmaker,” by Mr. 
Percy White, in the same kind, but 
not as good, as “The West End;” Mr. 
Walter Raymond’s “Fortune’s Dar- 
ling;’”’ Mr. James Prior’s “Forest Folk,” 
and Mr. Marriott Watson’s “The Skirts 
of Happy Chance.” Our readers will 
not expect us to include the dizzying 
notorieties of the year, and we shall 
make no other reference to them. 

Were we asked what was the con- 
spicuous lack of the year’s output we 
should decidedly say Romance, in the 
old-fashioned sense. There is a fairly 
good supply of that romance which 
“brings up the nine-fifteen,” and we ap- 
preciate it. Butof that other sort, the 
Dumas sort, aimost none. We cannot 
easily conceive anything more unro- 
mantic that Mr. Neil Monro’s elabo- 
rately-wrought “romance,” “Doom Cas- 
tle.” If this is the best to be done by 
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a clever and pains-taking writer who 
yearns towards romance, may it not 
be said that the romantic spirit has in- 
deed vanished from among us? His- 
torical romances there are in plenty, 
and the very feeblest of them sell fabu- 
lously in the United States, but, with 
the exception of “The Lost Land” and 
“New Canterbury Tales” and Mr. Wey- 
man’s “Count Hannibal,” they are con- 
ventional and sentimental. The su- 
preme point about Dumas is that he 
was never sentimental. His English 
and American imitators (and we ex- 
cuse neither Mr. Neil Munro nor Mr. 
Frank Mathew, whose “Royal Sisters’ 
is one of a series of disappointments 
from his pen) carry sentimentality to 
the verge of nausea, and often over the 
verge. Nor do they show any original- 
ity of conception, nor any masculine 
verve. We are inclined to call them 
in Stevenson’s phrase, a set of “anzemic 
and tailorish persons.” A real histori- 
cal romance would meet a want that 
is not only felt but frequently ex- 
pressed, at the libraries and the shops, 
by people who know a book when they 
see it. In these columns we have felt 
bound constantly to preach the neces- 
sity of naturalism (by which we mean 
truth-facing) in the modern novel, but 
we have done this without prejudice to 
our profound belief that romantic fic- 
tion is, or should be, every whit the 
equal brother—equal in appeal, sanc- 
tion and artistic importance—of natu- 
ralistie fiction. 








WHITHER AWAY? 


“Where are you going, Master mine?”— 
“Mistress of mine, farewell! 
Pledge me a cup of golden wine! 
Light shall be dark and darkness shine 
Before I tell!” 


“Oh, go you by the firwoods blue, 
And by the Fairies’ Trysting 
Tree?”— 
“No, for the path is grown with rue 
And nightshade’s purple flower since 
you 
Walked there with me!” 


“O, go you by the pastures high, 

A grassy road and daisies fair?”— 
“No, for I saw them fade and die 
On the bright evening, love, that I 

Sat with you there!” 
Anodos. 
The Spectator. 


DREAM MEADOWS. 


Girt with great garths of shadow 
Dim meadows fade in gray: 
No moon lightens the gloaming, 
The meadows know no day: 
But pale shapes shifting 
From dusk to dusk, or lifting 
Frail wings in flight, go drifting 
Adown each flowerless way. 


These phantom-dreams in shadow 

Were once of wild-rose flame; 

Each wore a star of glory, 

Each had a loved sweet name: 
Now they are nameless, knowing 
Nor star nor flame, but going 
Whither they know not, flowing 

Waves without wind or aim. 


But later through the gloaming 
The Midnight Shepherd cries: 
The trooping shadows follow 
Making a wind of sighs: 
The fold is hollow and black, 
No pathway thence, no track; 
No dream ever comes back 
Beneath those silent skies. 
Fiona Macleod. 
The Fortnightly Review. 


Whither Away ?—Clasping the Cloud. 





A PRAYER. 


Almighty God! eternal source 

Of every arm we dare to wield, 

Be Thine the thanks, as Thine the 
force, 

On reeling deck or stricken field; 

The thunder of the battle hour 

Is but the whisper of Thy power. 


Thine is our wisdom, Thine our might; 

Oh, give us, more than strength and 
skill, 

The calmness born of sense of right, 

The steadfast heart, the quiet will 

To keep the awful tryst with death, 

To know Thee in the cannon’s breath. 


* * * * * * * 


O Lord of love! be Thine the grace 
To teach, amid the wrath of war, 
Sweet pity for a humbled race. 
Some thought of those in lands afar 
Where sad-eyed women vainly yearn 
For those who never shall return. 


Great Master of earth’s mighty school, 
Whose children are of every land, 
Inform with love our alien rule 

And stay us with Thy warning hand 
If, tempted by imperial greed, 

We, in Thy watchful eyes, exceed; 


That in the days to come, O Lord, 

When we ourselves have passed away, 

And all are gone who drew the sword, 

The children of our breed may say, 

These were our sires, who, doubly 

great, 

Could strike, yet spare the fallen state. 

8S. Weir Mitchell. 





CLASPING THE CLOUD. 


I yearn not for the fighting fate 
That holds and has achieved: 
I live to' watch and meditate, 
And dream—and be deceived. 


Mine be the visionary star 
That vibrates on the sea; 
I deem Ixion happier far 
Than Jupiter could be. 
Edmund Gosse. 
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The Secretary. walked on with a 
sense of suffocation. He strove to re- 
gain a spiritual calmness that would 
enable him to view the matter justly, 
but stinging and irritating thoughts 
kept returning until he felt as if he 
were fighting off a swarm of angry 
bees that darkened the air about 
him. 

As he recalled the insulting allusions 
to the President contained in the arti- 
cle, he felt how his honor had been 
outraged, and he framed mentally a 
haughty reply which should deny any 
previous knowledge of the publication. 

He left the city limits and turned 
into the country road. He remembered 
that he had wished to enjoy the sunset, 
but he could not bring himself to re- 
nounce his anger. His passions mas- 
tered him and he rejoiced in their mas- 
tery. But long habit of moral suasion 
was stronger. When a boy he had 
learned to control himself by gazing 
upon the immensity of the heavens, 
until sheer humility at the thought of 
his pitiful rage had quieted him. 

At last when he had gone some dis- 
tance, he paused, and, leaning against 
the rustic fence that skirted the road- 
way, he looked across the field to the 
sunset. The sky was pale gold, and 
was reflected on the wet meadowland 
with its pools of water, long stretches 


*“The Washingtonians.”’ 
ford Mackie. Copyright, 
Co. Price $1.50. 


By Pauline Brad- 
1901. L. C. Page & 


ef brown stubble, and occasional 
patches of emerald green where the 
snow had lain deepest. The feel of 
spring was already in the air. The 
herd of cows at the farther end of the 
pasture, seeing his figure near the bars, 
came forward lowing, for it was their 
milking hour. The odor of milk, their 
mild eyes, their deep audible breathing 
as they crowded against the fence, all 
seemed a part of the sweet air, the 
group of familiar trees, the glory of 
the sky beyond. 

So he stood, and peace reéntered his 
heart. 

Two figures came into the landscape 
and made their way across the field. 
They were those of a tall man and a 
small boy in drummer's uniform. The 
two came diagonally across the field to 
where West stood. His face flushed. 
He was tempted to move on, but his 
pride constrained him to stand still. 

The man’s black garments hung as 
loosely on him as on a scarecrow. His 
hat was a black Derby, and about his 
shoulders he had closely wrapped a 
small fringed shawl. Yet there was 
no lack of dignity in that awkward, 
ungainly figure. Strength was stamped 
upon it, and the pathetic nobility of 
toil. His long legs carried him ahead 
so rapidly that the little fellow at his 
side had to run now and then to keep 
up with him. 

The President, when he looked up 
and realized toward whom he was 
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heading, experienced also a momentary 
embarrassment. 


“Good afternoon, Mr. West,” he 
ealled when within speaking dis- 
tance. “Are you going to start the 


cows home? I see you always have 
to be driving something.” 

“No,” said the Secretary, 
“they don’t belong to me.” 

The President took off his derby 
and waved it at the cows. They put 
down their heads and shied off blun- 
deringly. He took advantage of their 
moving aside to slip the bars, and let 
himself through into the road. 

The boy had already climbed over 
the fence, careful as he did so not to 
press too hard a little creature he held 
under one arm. 

“Show Mr. West your kitten, Tad,” 
said his father. 

The child displayed a tiny, bedrag- 
gled cat, with an old red ribbon tied 
around its neck. “Hurry up and give 
me your jack-knife, father. I’ve got 
to cut this string off right away. It’s 
so long she steps on it when she tries 


gravely; 


to walk.” 

He sat down on the stump of a tree 
with the kitten hugged between his 
knees, and put up his hand for the 
knife. 

The President winked at West, and 
thrust his hand into the pocket of his 
black pantaloons. “All right, Tad. I 
always oblige the soldiers. Nothing 
too good for them.” 

The boy laughed delightedly. No 
new recruit was ever prouder of his 
uniform than he. “I'll open it,” he 
interposed, as his father started to 
draw up the dullest blade. 

“Be careful not to cut the kitten,” 
said the President, as he handed it to 
him. 

“Don’t you be afraid,” retorted Tad, 
breaking off his thumb-nail in his effort 
to open the heavy knife. 

The Secretary had no fondness for 
and he thought the present 


kittens, 





Rivals. 


one quite unattractive. For some rea- 
son he had a passing thought of Vir- 
ginia, and was puzzled. Then he real- 
ized that the kitten had reminded him 
of her fondness for one she used to 
have. The red ribbon, too, had a 
vague association with it. 

“The country is so fresh after the 
rain,” he remarked. “Do you notice 
those green patches? I walked home 
to-night for the sunset and the open 
air.” 


The President leaned his back 
against the fence. He nodded sym- 
pathetically. “Tad and I ran away. 


We've been out to the Solaiers’ Home, 
and I let him lead me by a short cut 
he discovered last summer when my 
family was spending the hot weather 
out here. But I guess we got our- 
selves pretty well covered with mud.” 

Both men were acutely conscious of 
their mutual antagonism, which, how- 
ever, seemed to lessen as they stood 
alone beneath the glowing sky. 

West felt his humiliation over the 
circular return, and twice he tried to 
speak in explanation of the insulting 
allusions to his companion which it 
had contained, but pride restrained 
him. He decided to wait until even- 
ing and then write a letter. 

No member of his Cabinet had tor- 
mented and embarrassed the President 
more than his Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, and no one, he knew, had criti- 
cized him more severely, and 
more openly stated his grievances. 
But he had the insight to know 
that this irritable attitude toward him 
was not dictated by malice, although 
there was much jealousy of his success 
and resentment at his policy. West 
was the one man with whom he could 
not get on; his wit, his patience, his 
kindness, none of these qualities could 
find the open sesame to that eminently 
able, haughty and unfathomable na- 
ture. 


“West and I rub each other the 




















wrong way,” he used to say. “He’s 
always trying conscientiously to let 
me know how much he disapproves of 
me, for fear I might be deceived.” 

But this afternoon they both felt 
more kindly toward each other than 
ever before. And this suggestion of 
sympathy came from their being in the 
tranquil, open landscape together, and 
the consciousness that, in spite of their 
disagreements, they, with other brave 
men, had together come through the 
terrible struggle of the last four years. 
For this little while the prospect of 
their rival candidacy seemed unim- 
portant. 

“I shouldn’t mind going to a husking* 
bee or a spelling-school to-night,” re- 
marked the President, breaking off a 
splinter of the fence with his nervous, 
gaunt hand. “I want some fun. I 
reckon I'll have to go to the theatre.” 

+ 2 * * * > - 

As the smile faded from his face he 
looked sadder than ever, with a weari- 
ness that seemed no bodily fatigue 
merely, but to come from within out- 
ward. 

The Secretary’s countenance, though 
pale, conveyed no idea of physical 
weariness. There was a calm, a re- 
moteness from the anxieties of the 
every-day world, in his expression; his 
fine gray eyes held a look of exaltation. 
He had won a terrific battle with his 
own passions that afternoon, and an 
almost religious peace had descended 
upon him. 

He had no understanding of the worn 
black figure beside him, the weariness 
of that physical body which had 
worked so desperately hard that it had 
never known what it was to be any- 
thing but gaunt and knotted and awk- 
ward; nor any comprehension of the 
heart so tender that the woes of others 
daily crucified it. 


—trailing clouds of glory do we come 
From God who is our home. 
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The Secretary repeated mentally the 
lines from his favorite poet, but his re- 
serve was too deep for him to say them 
aloud. 

His companion had turned again from 
the clear, wonderful brightness of the 
western sky, and his gloomy eyes 
watched sadly the more evanescent and 
tender coloring in the east. The dim- 
ming woodlands, the grayer tones 
shadowing the approach of night ap- 
pealed to the mysterious melancholy 
of his nature. 

He had not the same sense of sublim- 
ity in poetry that West had. He pre- 
ferred simple poems, annals of the 
heart, sad verses that sung his own 
sadness, or humorous doggerel that in- 
voked his laughter. 

West obeyed a sudden impulse to tell 
him then of the circular, and his own 
mortification and regret. 

“It was sent to me yesterday,” the 
President answered him, “but I did not 
read it. I quite understand how you 
feel about it.” He knew West to be 
a& mere toy in the hands of political 
charlatans. Yet he was beginning to 
fear a rival in him, and to wonder if 
he would be able to draw the disaf- 
fected elements of the Republican party 
to centre on him as their candidate. 
No trace of this anxiety showed in his 
face. 

“Come on, Tad,” he said, “we must 
be going.” He extended his hand to 
his Secretary. “You mustn’t take these 
politicians too seriously. I'll tell you 
a secret. I believe half of what I see 
them do, and nothing of what they 
say. And if it turns out that I’m the 
man the people choose it won’t be be- 
eause I’m the best man, but because 
they will have come to the conclusion 
that it isn’t wise to swap horses when 
crossing the stream. Get up, Tad.” 

The child was whittling. “I don’t 
want to go now. I’m not going. You 
ean go on.” 

West looked down on him with an- 
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noyance written on his handsome face. 
He was fond of children, but he could 
not brook disobedience in them. 

“I reckon Tad will come along pret- 
ty soon,” said his father; “he knows 
mother will be worrying.” 

The little fellow settled on the stump 
between the two men whittled obsti- 
nately. The kitten, restored to respec- 
tability at having found a master, had 
retired to the middle of the road some 
feet away, and was making her toilet 
with her small pink tongue. 

“What are you making?” 
the President. 

“Boat,” cried the child, naughtily. 

The President waited patiently. He 
had the look that a tired mother might 
have worn. Much dealing with the 
humors of older children had mellowed 
him. 

Suddenly little Tad flung the knife 
and wood aside, and with a passionate 
sob of contrition rushed to his father. 


inquired 


Woman’s Cluds. 





The President drew out his handker- 
chief, stooped and wiped the tears from 
the boy’s face. 

“He’s taken too long a walk, I reck- 
on,” he said to West, his face illu- 
mined by his wonderful smile. He 
went and picked the jack-knife out 
of the mud, wiped it on a clump of dry 
grass, and returned it to his pocket. 
Then he lifted the kitten in his large, 
homely, gentle hands and put it into 
his son’s arms, 

“Come on, Tad,” he said, giving a 
pleasant farewell nod to his Secretary. 
“Mother’ll be worrying.” 

They went down the road together, 
the President swinging his heavy walk- 
ing-stick, the little soldier at his side 
trudging manfully along with the con- 
tented kitten hugged to his breast. The 
sun had set; the afterglow was bright 
in the sky, but by the time the two 
reached home it was dark. 





WOMAN’S CLUBS.* 


It will, I think, be conceded that 
the special distinction of the American 
woman does not lie in her intellect or 
her learning. Brilliant gifts and at- 
tainments, to a certain point, may in- 
deed be exceptionally frequent; but 
they have often been equalled, if not 
exceeded, in the past. It lies, rather, 
in her facility for utilizing knowledge 
and adapting it to visible ends. Toa 
eombination of many talents has been 
added one to make them all available. 
It is essentially a talent for “arriving,” 
in other words, a talent for success, 
either with or without intellectual abil- 
ity of a high order, and consists large- 


* Woman in the Golden Ages. By Amelia 
Gere Mason. Copyright, 1901. The Century Co. 
Price $1.80, net. 


ly in a keen insight as to serviceable 
values, with a marked aptness for 
catching salient points and using them 
to the best advantage. It is a varia- 
tion of the same talent that has made 
our country the wonder of the century. 
In men we Call it business sagacity, 
but it may find an outlet in many 
other channels besides the amassing 
of fortunes. In women we call it clev- 
erness, and its shades are endless. It 
makes the success of the philanthropist, 
the leader and the administrator of the 
household, as well as the fortune of 
the socjal aspirant, and sometimes of 
the charlatan. In itself it has no ethi- 
eal quality. It is simply an instru- 
ment, and its value depends upon the 
end for which it is used. But the- 





























result of it is that no women in the 
world have so much versatility, or 
make a little knowledge go so far. 
On the social side this talent is in- 
valuable, and it is one of the most 
piquant charms of the American wom- 
an, when the sharp corners of provin- 
cialism are rubbed off. On the intel- 
lectual side, however, though it gives 
an adaptable quality to genuine schol- 
arship, it drifts easily into superficial- 
ity and affectation. I do not mean to 
say that the club is responsible for the 
fact that a hundred charlatans follow 
in the wake of every real talent, as a 
hundred Tartufes in the wake of every 
saint—when saints are in fashion; but 
it is responsible when it takes a bit of 
colored glass for a gem. It is sure, 
also to suffer from the pretension of 
those who illy represent it. The salon, 
which made things of the intellect a 
fashion, received its worst blow in the 
house of its friends. Madelon, in “Les 
Précieuses Ridicules,” looked upon life 
as a failure if she chanced to miss the 
last romance, or portrait, or madrigal, 
or sonnet; and Cathos declared that she 
should die of shame if any one asked 
her about something new which she 
had not seen. The pen of Moliére 
sketched the crude copy of a fine thing 
in colors too vivid to be mistaken, and 
henceforth the copy stood for the thing. 
The world had its undiscriminating 
laugh at the salons; good taste blushed 
at the company in which it found it- 
self; and the interests of intelligent 
women were put back for a generation. 
It was not the first time that a good 
cause has suffered from its too zealous 
followers, nor is it likely to be the last. 
The world moves in cycles, even if 
there be a spiral tendency upward, as 
the optimists amiably assure us. 
Doubtless we fancy ourselves much 
wiser than those seventeenth-century 
précieuses whose imitators did them 
so much harm. Certainly we put more 
seriousness into our pretensions. But 
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we have our own little faults and affec- 
tations, though they are not precisely 
the same. We do not devote ourselves 
to portraits, or sonnets, or madrigals. 
We do not moralize in maxims, good 
or bad, nor do we pretend to be senti- 
mental; indeed, we pretend not to be, 
if we are. Sentiment is out of fash- 
ion. The modern Philaminte may look 
with chilling pity upon her belated sis- 
ter who has the courage to like Tenny- 
son and Mrs. Browning, when she 
ought to prefer Ibsen and the sym- 
bolists; but she is not likely to faint 
at a common word, or dismiss her cook 
for a solecism. © Our foibles are of 
quite another sort. Instead of paint- 
ing little pictures on a small canvas, 
we take a very large canvas and pad 
our pictures to fit it. We do not map 
out the passions on a carte du tendre, 
or give our valuable time to the dis- 
cussion of a _ high-flown Platonism 
which cradles a woman in rose-leaves, 
while her lover waits for her a dozen 
years or so because it is vulgar to 
marry; but we map out the fields of 
the intellect, extending from proto- 
plasm to the fixed stars, and undertake 
to traverse the whole as confidently as 
we start for a morning walk. If we 
cannot get over the ground fast enough 
we can take an electric train and catch 
flying glimpses sufficient to give us a 
pleasant consciousness of being intelli- 
gent and quite modern. 

Such vast aims are, no doubt, praise- 
worthy, and refiect great credit on the 
clubs which have demonstrated so 
clearly the expansive quality of the 
feminine mind; but they are also fa- 
tiguing, and suggest the possibility 
that these same clubs are pushing us a 
little too fast and too far. One is often 
forced to the conclusion that we should 
do more if we did not try to do quite 
so much. It is very well to follow 
Emerson’s advice to “hitch your wagon 
to a star,” but he never proposed 
hitching it to all the constellations at 
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once. When I hear the Greek poets, 
the Italian painters, the English novel- 
ists and the German masters disposed 
of at a symposium in a single after- 
noon, as I did not long ago, I wonder 
if the rare quality of mental distinction 
which made the glory of the Immortals 
will exist at all in the future; whether 
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shall 
thoughts instead of temples; whether, 
indeed, the finest flavor of thought will 
not be as hopelessly lost as the perfume 
of flowers that are scattered in indis- 
criminate heaps along the highways to 
show their quantity. 


we not build tents for our 
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“I hope you will not be disappointed 
in me,” said Petrina, though she had 
no fear of producing that effect. 

“I should never be disappointed with 
Henry’s choice,” Mrs. Vassall respond- 
ed, with gentle pride. 

Petrina had a little 
ment. She was not used to being rated 
as “Henry’s choice.” 

“And yet the best of men are liable 
Petrina replied, 

aggressiveness. 


heryvous move- 


to make mistakes,” 
with 
when you know me better—” 


speaking vague 
“Perhaps 

Mrs. Vassall smiled. 

“I know how you feel, dear,” she in- 
terrupted, taking Patrina’s hand and 
patting it. “I know feel. 
When one has been singled out by a 
man like Henry one is naturally con- 
scious of one’s own unworthiness.” 

“Very,” said Petrina, drily. 

“But is not the sense of one’s weak- 
ness a stimulus to greater striving?” 

“I am not sure that I could precisely 


how you 


strive—” 


“Oh yes, you can, dear,” Mrs. Vas- 
sall interrupted, smiling. She liked 


what she thought Petrina’s modesty. 
“We all feel that way at first, but we 
succeed at last. And you too. 
Henry is strict, but he is not exacting. 
He is like his father in that.” 


will, 


Basil 
Price 


Man Put Asunder.”” By 
1901. Harper & Bros. 


* “Let Not 
King. Copyright, 
$1.50. 


“I am not much accustomed to tak- 
ing other people’s wishes into consid- 
eration,” Petrina managed to say at 
last. She was annoyed with herself 
for the crude self-assertion of the 
speech, but Mrs. Vassall took it in an- 
other sense. 

“No, I suppose not, dear. As an only 
child, and in some measure independ- 
ent, others have hitherto thought for 
you, rather than you for them. But 
you will find the active part of life so 
much richer than the passive.” 

“So I should imagine, but—” 

“But you fear your own inability to 
meet the demands that will be made 
upon you? Naturally. All good wom- 
en do on the eve of marriage. But 
you will have Henry’s love and guid- 
ance, and I hope you will remember 
that, if any counsel or sympathy of 
mine can help you, I shall never have 
any wish so dear as to be of service to 
both you and him.” 

It was quite clear to Petrina now 
that she was in an entirely new world. 
The negative had become positive. The 
mother,, who had been but a shadow, 
Was assuming with each word a per- 


sonality. 
Petrina continued to smile; her 
tone was soft; her gestures were 


gentle; but within she was annoyed. 
She had lost the sense of patronage 
with which she had set out. This prim 


























little Puritan, whose simple dignity, and 
middle-aged prettiness were admirably 
heightened by the severity of her 
plain black attire, had a presence quite 
equal to Petrina’s own. She might 
live out of what Petrina called “the 
world;” she might be quite unfashion- 
able; she might not heed the difference 
between “Chippendale” and “Empire,” 
nor pay any attention to the art of 
hanging pictures; but she was not a 
woman who could be left with affec- 
tionate neglect to her knitting and the 
chimney-corner. Petrina grew at once 
aware of that. She had a renewed 
sense of being judged by a standard 
which was not what she had set up. 
She was conscious that her beauty 
was producing no effect, that she was 
before a tribunal where her costume 
and manners and perfection of exter- 
nal details would pass unheeded in 
the search for the things of the 
soul. 

“You must not think that I should 
ever intrude upon you,” Mrs. Vassall 
went on gently, as Petrina made no 
reply to the offer of maternal help. 
“A husband and wife must learn to 
live their own life together. Only their 
intimate and sacred experience with 
each other will teach them when to 
yield and when to stand firm, and how 
each can supply what the other lacks. 
I fully understand that.” 

“Of course,” said Petrina, vaguely. 

“And yet I think that no young wom- 
an can quite do without the help and 
sympathy of an older one.” 

“That is no doubt often true,” Petrina 
assented politely. 

“Always true, dear—at least I have 
found it so with my girls.” 


“Your—?” 
“My girls, dear. I mean my Friend- 
ship girls. Didn’t you know I was the 


head of the Girls’ Guild of Friendship? 
I suppose Harry didn’t think of telling 
you. It is my work, and a most inter- 
esting one. Some day I hope you will 
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know more about it. Perhaps you will 
become one of our Companions.” 

Mrs. Vassall smiled with gentle con- 
fidence and continued to pat Petrina’s 
hand. 

“What is it?’ 


Petrina asked still 
vaguely. “Do they have subscription 
dances, or a cotillion in a hall? I think 
the younger girls have something of 
the sort in Boston.” 

“Oh, no,” said Mrs. Vassall, a little 
shocked. “They are only working 
girls, but such good girls! You would 
be deeply interested in them, I am sure. 
We try to teach them to be simple and 
industrious, to have good manners and 
good morals, to be helpful to each other 
and faithful to the Church.” 

“Oh!” exclaimed Petrina softly, ap- 
parently shocked on her side. “I could- 
n't do that.” 

She did not mean to be so blunt, but 
the sentence slipped out before she 
could control herself. 

“You couldn’t—?’ began Mrs. Vas- 
sall. 


“No, no, Mrs. Vassall, I couldn’t, 
really.” 
“But why? It is such a _ noble 
work?” 
“Of course,” Petrina hurried on, 


vexed with herself, but more vexed 
with Mrs. Vassall. “Of course it is 
a noble work. But I—I never interest 
myself in anything of that kind.” 

“That is, you feel shy,” the older 
woman said, encouragingly. “But you 
will get over that. Many of our younger 
women hesitate at first, but with a 
little experience—” 

“I beg that you will not count on me 
for anything like that,” said Petrina 
with quiet decision. “I have no taste 
at all for philanthropy.” 

“This is less a philanthropic than a 
religious work.” 

“But I am not of your religion.” 

Petrina smiled prettily in order to 
soften the effect of her words, but Mrs. 
Vassall started with surprise. 
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“You mean,” she began slowly, “that 
you are not a churchwoman?” 

“No, Mrs. Vassall, I am not.” 

There was in Petrina’s voice that 
slightly defiant ring that belongs to 
religious affirmations and denials. To 
Mrs. Vassall the moment was dra- 
matic. A Vassall who was not a 
churchman seemed as impossible as a 
pope who was not a Catholic. 

“Then you are a Unitar—?” 

“No,” Petrina interrupted hastily— 
“not that, either.” 

“Then what are you?” 

Mrs. Vassall’s gaze, manner and ut- 
terance were intense. For her the 
question had am importance which Pe- 
trina divined but partially. 

“Nothing.” said the girl, quietly low- 
ering her eyes. “I have no religion.” 

Petrina spoke firmly, but kept the 
vibration of defiance out of her tone. 
Mrs. Vassall mistook the note for that 
of sadness. Holding one of Petrina’s 
hands, she now seized the other. 

“Oh, my poor child,” she cried, in a 
burst of genuine motherly pity. “How 
you have been neglected! How you 
have been deprived of care and guid- 
ance! It is so often thus with orphan 
girls. But we will help you, dear. We 
will teach you. We will surround 
you with the good influences you have 


not had. When you see things as we 
see them you will find how much 
beauty—” 


At the word beauty Petrina’s eyes 
wandered slowly around the great, in- 
congruously furnished room; but Mrs. 
Vassall continued to speak eagerly, al- 
most passionately, for the faith of 
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which Petrina had professed her igno- 
rance. The girl listened with polite- 
ness but with increasing coldness. At 
last she rose with an air of curt but 
courteous dismissal of the subject. 

“I must not keep you any longer 
now,” she said. “It is so delightful to 
talk all these things out with you. 
Some other day we shall have, per- 
haps, another chat about them.” 

Mrs. Vassall, as a woman of tact, ac- 
cepted with good grace the abrupt ter- 
mination put to her discourse. 

“You will not go without having seen 
the house?” she asked, trying to 
master her emotion, and rising as she 
spoke. 

“IT am afraid I haven’t time to-day,” 
said Petrina, eager to be gone. 

“Then you must come soon again. 
Henry will want you to go over it and 
suggest what changes you would like 
tu have made.” 

“I? Why should I have changes 
made?” Petrina asked, in some aston- 
ishment. 

“Oh, you will find them needed. It 
is an old house, you know.” 

“But I shall not live here?’ 

Petrina’s tone was one of mingled 
inquiry and declaration. It seemed 
to ask if any one were likely to ex- 
pect her to make her home there, and 
at the same time to say that, if so, he 
was wrong. 

“T have my own house,” Petrina con- 
tinued. 

“The Vassalls have lived here for 
upward of two centuries,” Mrs. Vassall 
said, with quiet dignity. “Henry 
would never consent to live elsewhere.” 
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Mr. Jerome K. Jerome is reported to 
have completed his first long serious 
novel; but it will probably be found to 
be not too serious. 


Sir Theodore Martin and Mr. Short- 
house, the author of “John Inglesant,” 
have been seriously ill, but both are 
reported to be much better. 


A paragraph has been in circulation, 
to the effect that Mr. Thomas Hardy 
had given up writing novels; but the 
statement is denied on the best au- 
thority, that of Mr. Hardy himself. 


An unusual instance of literary col- 
laboration is the work of two clergy- 
men, the Rev. Freeman Wills and the 
Rey. Frederick Langbridge, in drama- 
tizing Stanley Weyman’s novel, “Count 
Hannibal.” 


The Russian novelist, Maxim Gorky, 
two of whose most striking works are 
on the list of the Scribners, is reported 
to be extremely ill, and has been or- 
dered to the South by his physicians, 
who say that his life would be in dan- 
ger if he were to remain in Nijni-Nov- 
gorod. 


“The Academy” recently made an at- 
tempt to keep pace with the extraordi- 
nary issue of new novels by issuing a 
Fiction Supplement; but the attempt 
was futile, for in four days after the 
Supplement was ready there arrived 
thirty-one additional volumes of new 
fiction, beside several dozen bulky tales 
for boys and girls. 


It is announced that Madame Psi- 
chari, the daughter of M. Renan, with 
the co-operation of her husband, is 


preparing for the press a volume of 
the great writer’s letters to his mother, 
written when he had to choose, in his 
youth, between the Church and a life 
devoted to science. It is said that the 
letters are written with great tender- 
ness. 


A. C. McClurg & Co. make the inter- 
esting announcement that Mrs. BE. W. 
Latimer, who has won a wide repu- 
tation by her compendiums of nine- 
teenth-century history, and is agree- 
ably known to “Living Age” readers 
by her translations from the French, 
has written an historical novel, entitled 
“Prince Incognito,” which is nearly 
ready for publication. 


No burlesque this time, but a bona- 
fide story, is “Lauriel, The Love-Letters 
of an American Girl.” An inventor 
who has made his millions and has am- 
bitions corresponding; his lovely daugh- 
ter; an English earl; a Continental 
duke with hypnotic powers; and an 
Arizona mining engineer of calm, 
strong will—these are the marionettes 
whom “A. H.” makes dance upon her 
stage in a style that some girlish read- 
ers will enjoy. L. C. Page & Co. 


The play with Hamlet left out inevit- 
ably comes to mind as one takes up 
“Old Ballads in Prose.” But one’s 
prejudice vanishes on turning the 
pages of the attractive little volume in 
which Eva March Tappan offers her 
paraphrases of the familiar favorites. 
For a child listening to an older per- 
son’s reading, nothing can possibly be 
better than the original, metrical form; 
but to put into a child’s own hands a 
version like this has obvious advan- 
tages. The stories are told with con- 
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siderable embellishment, often of a 
quaint, humorous sort. This is a book 
to remember when the Christmas shop- 
ping list is made out. Houghton, Mif- 
flin & Co. 


° The original readers of Samuel Rich- 
ardson’s writings were people who took 
their fiction very seriously. Accord- 
ing to Miss McKenna’s biography, 
which prefaces the new edition of the 
novels, the furore created by “Pamela” 
was so great that at Slough the village 
blacksmith undertook to read the story 
aloud for the benefit of his less-lettered 
neighbors, who every evening gathered 
round the forge for the purpose. So 
intense was the excitement manifested 
when Pamela was finally married to 
her pursuer that the general joy found 
expression in ringing the church bells 
as for a festival. 


Mr. E. V. Lucas communicates to 
“The Athenzum” an interesting ac- 
count of his discovery of a hitherto- 
unknown little book by Charles Lamb. 
The title is “The King and Queen of 
Hearts with the Rogueries of the 
Knave Who Stole the Queen’s Pies, 
Illustrated in Fifteen Elegant Engrav- 
ings.” It is a metrical and amusing 
expansion of the old nursery tale, ob- 
viously written for the illustrations. 
It was printed in London in 1809; and 
a reference to it, in a letter written by 
Lamb to Wordsworth, clearly avows 
Lamb’s authorship of it. The British 
Museum lists yielded no reference to 
the book; but the copy which Mr. 
Lucas describes turned up in an auc- 
tion sale of the late Andrew W. Tuer’s 
children’s library, last year. 


Under the title “The Messages of the 
College to the Church,” the Pilgrim 
Press publishes the discourses which 
aroused so general an interest as they 
were given in the Old South Church of 
Boston, during the last Lenten season. 
When such men as Professor Francis 
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Peabody, and Presidents Hyde, Had- 
ley, Carter, Harris and Tucker speak 
on such themes as the relation of the 
college to the home, the religion of a 
college student and the mutual de- 
pendence of the college and the church, 
they command attention. The appeal 
which the college makes through’ them 
to the church is an appeal for a reli- 
gion of more reality, reasonableness 
and practical service; for fewer ser- 
mons on personal morality and more 
directed towards the development of 
the public conscience; for a deeper 
sense of the importance of the forma- 
tive years of early youth, and for a 
more generous interpretation of the 
obligations of an educated ministry. 


Full of judicious, practical sugges- 
tion, and yet moving along higher lev- 
els of feeling and aspiration than many 
books with kindred titles, is ““Thoughts 
for Every-day Living,” the compilation 
“from the spoken and written words of 
Maltbie Davenport Babcock,” which 
Charles Scribner’s Sons publish. The 
personality unconsciously revealed in 
these extracts from sermons, addresses 
and private correspondence abundantly 
explains the remarkable expressions, 
of grief and dependence called forth at 
the time of Dr. Babcock’s tragic death. 
Searching, stimulating and inspiring 
his preaching must have been; but, 
above all, sincere. This little volume 
will extend his helpfulness to a wider 
audience. 


A real treasury of legend and lore 
is “The Fireside Sphinx,” the volume 
which Agnes Repplier dedicates to the 
memory of that little gray cat, Agrip- 
pina, whom her readers will recall as 
the subject of one of her most charm- 
ing essays. The cat of antiquity— 
Egyptian, Persian, Greek, Roman; the 
eat of the dark ages, poor, persecuted 
creature, “bearing the burden of man’s 
devout distaste for his neighbor’s 














creed;” the cat of medizeval and mod- 
ern art; the cat in popular supersti- 
tions; the cat as she has left her markon 
language; Dr. Johnson’s cat, and Cow- 
per’s, and Carlyle’s, and Whately’s, 
and a score or two of other cats whose 
fame humans share; the cat of France 
with a chapter to herself, and the cat 
of to-day with another—all are de- 
scribed with a variety of anecdote 
and quotation which the individuality 
of Miss Repplier’s style saves from 
any suggestion of the scrap-book or 
pigeon-hole. The illustrations by E. 
Bonsall are in striking accord with the 
sentiment of the text. It is a pleasure 
to linger over them. Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co. 


Latest in the Macmillan Company’s 
series of “New Testament Handbooks” 
comes “The Teaching of Jesus,” by 
Prof. George Barker Stevens of Yale, 
who will be remembered with especial 
gratitude by many readers in connec- 
tion with his remarkably stimulating 
and suggestive paraphrase of the 
Pauline Epistles. His present volume 
groups under such chapter headings as 
“The Methods of Jesus’ Teaching,” 
“Jesus’ Attitude Toward the Old Tes- 
tament,” “The Son of Man,” “The 
Natural and Spiritual Worlds,” and 
“The Value and Destiny of Man,” the 
most significant passages from the Gos- 
pels; compares or contrasts them with 
the Jewish thought of the period; out- 
lines briefly the different interpreta- 
tions given by the critics to those in 
dispute, and suggests concisely and 
with candor the writer’s own. The 
text is admirably adapted to the gen- 
eral reader, while the footnotes contain 
references for collateral study which 
will make the volume a serviceable ad- 
dition to the clergyman’s library. 


The gratitude given to the maker of 
a successful compilation is woefully 
out of proportion to the service ren- 
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dered, but of the hundreds who have 
gone for comfort and courage to the 
little volumes called “Quiet Hours” and 


“Daily Strength for Daily Needs,” 
there should be some who remember 
Mary Wilder Tileston with warm ap- 
preciation, and will be heartily glad to 
see her name on a fresh title-page. “Joy 
and Strength for the Pilgrim’s Day” 
provides for each day in the year a 
Scriptural passage as the keynote of 
thought, and follows it by at least one 
selection, in prose or verse, from other 
sources. Among the authors quoted 
are Kingsley, Baxter, Fénelon, Drum- 
mond, Emerson, Bushnell, Trench and 
Swedenborg, with a good representa- 
tion of those still living. One could use 
a book like this for years without 
wearying of it. Little, Brown & Co. 


It will take more than the intelli- 
gence of the average reader to trace the 
line that divides fiction from fact in 
Pauline Bradford Mackie’s striking 
book, “The Washingtonians.” A story 
of the early sixties, it introduces Presi- 
dent Lincoln by name, and a prominent 
member of his Cabinet under the 
slightest of disguises, while it takes 
the secretary’s daughter—a conspicu- 
ous figure in her day—for its heroine. 
The plot follows the ambitions of this 
brilliant woman, and ends abruptly 
with the collapse of the movement 
which was to have secured a presiden- 
tial nomination for her father. The nar- 
rative interest is comparatively slight— 
perhaps because it runs so closely to fa- 
miliar history, but the book makes a 
deeper impression, notwithstanding, 
than many more pretentious. In its 
group of character studies, unusual 
powers of insight and portraiture are 
shown, and the appeal made to the 
sympathies is of a peculiarly poignant 
quality. “The Washingtonians” is a 
notable addition to the long list of 
novels whose scene is laid at the na- 
tional capital. L. C. Page & Co. 








BOOKS OF THE MONTH. 





Alice’s Adventures in Wonderland. By 
Lewis Carroll. With Forty Full-page 
Illustrations in tint from drawings 
by Peter Newell. Harper & Bros. 
Price $3.00 net. 

Before the Dawn: A Story of Russian 
Life. By Pimenoff-Noble. Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. Price $1.50. 

Courtship, A. By, Kate 

Douglas Wiggin. New Edition, en- 

larged. Illustrated by Charles E. 
srock. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Price 

$1.50. 


‘athedral 


Colonial Fights and Fighters. By Cy- 
rus Townsend Brady. McClure, 
Phillips & Co. Price $1.20, net. 

Conditions of Success in Public Life. 
By Hon. George F. Hoar. What Is 
Worth While Series. Thomas Y. 
Crowell & Co. 35 cents. 

Fireside Sphinx, The. By Agnes Rep- 
plier. Illustrated. Houghton, Mif- 
flin & Co. Price $2.00, net. 

Grand Opera in America, The. By 
Henry C. Lahee. L. C. Page & Co. 
Price $1.50. 

Heroines of Fiction. By William Dean 
Howells. 2 vols. Illustrated. Har- 
per & Bros. Price $3.75, net. 

How? When? Where? By J. R. Mil- 
ler, D.D. What Is Worth While 
Series. Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. 
Price 35 cents. 

James Russell Lowell: A Biography. 
By Horace E. Scudder. With Por- 
traits and Illustrations. Riverside 
Edition. 2 vols. Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co. Price $3.50, net. 

Japanese Miscellany, A. By Lafcadio 
Hearn. Little, Brown & Co. Price 
$1.60, net. af 

Lauriel, The Love 
American Girl. 
L. C. Page & Co. Price $1.50. 

Let Not Man Put Asunder. By Basil 
King. American Novel Series. Harper 
& Bros. Price $1.50. 

Life on the Stage. By Clara Morris. 
McClure, Phillips & Co. Price $1.50, 
net. 

Lighthouse Village, A. By Louise 
Lyndon Sibley. Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co. Price $1.25. 

Lincoln and Other Poems. 


an 
Hi. 


Letters of 
Edited by A. 


By Edwin 


Markham. McClure, Phillips & Co. 
Price $1.00, net. ; 
Little Lady, The-Her Book. By Al- 
bert Bigelow Paine. Henry Alte- 

mus Co. Price $1.00. 

Little Pilgrimages Among the Women 
Who Have Written Famous Books. 
By E. F. Harkins and C. H. B. John- 
son. L. C. Page & Co. Price $1.50. 

Marrow of Tradition, The. By Charles 
W. Chesnutt. Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co. Price $1.50. 

Mistress Joy: A Tale of Natchez in 
1798. By Grace MacGowan Cooke 
and Annie Booth McKinney. The 
Century Co. Price $1.50. 

National Parks, Our. By John Muir. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Price $1.75. 

New Tales of Old Rome. By Rodolfo 
Lanciani. Profusely Illustrated. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Price $5.00, 
net. 

Oklahoma Romance, A. By Helen 
Churchill Candee. The Century Co. 
Price $1.50. 

Rights of Man, The: A Study in Twen- 
tieth Century Problems. By Lyman 
Abbott. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Price 
$1.30, net. 

Tommy Foster’s Adventures. By Fred 
A. Ober. Henry Altemus Co. Price 
$1.00. 

Wall Street Stories. By Edwin Le- 
févre. McClure, Phillips & Co. Price 
$1.25. 

War and Civilization. By William P. 
Trent. What Is Worth While Series. 
Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. Price 35 
cents. 

Washingtonians, 
Bradford Mackie. 
Price $1.50. 

White Aprons: A Romance of Bacon’s 
Rebellion. By Maud Wilder Good- 
win. Little, Brown & Co. Price 
$1.25. Tenth Edition. 

Wild Life Near Home. By Dallas Lore 
Sharp. Illustrated. The Century 
Co. Price $2.00, net. 

Within the Gates: A Drama. By Eliza- 
beth Stuart Phelps. Houghton, Mif- 
fin & Co. Price $1.25. 

Woman in the Golden Ages. By Amelia 
Gere Mason. The Century Co. Price 
$1.80, net. 


The. By Pauline 
L. C. Page & Co. 
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